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[mmlatcd  for  Evirt  Satcrdat  from  Lt  Journal  dt$  Ditats.] 
We  would  willingly  say  of  Francois  Ponsard  that 
no  one  could  extol  too  much  the  first  part  of  his 
life,  or  congratulate  him  too  much  on  his  death. 
He  was  longer  in  dying  than  in  meriting  fame :  his 
glory  advanced  more  rapidly  than  his  death  agony. 
At  the  start  there  was  no  obstacle.  Everything 
iQCceeded  admirably  well  with  him.  A  child  of 
beautiful  Dauphin^,  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
provinces  of  France,  he  was  from  his  childhood  the 
ol^ectof  a  precocious  admiration  and  the  utmost  ten¬ 
derness.  He  grew  rapidly,  and  in  his  early  youth 
began  to  prattle  verse.  He  began  like  Corneille 
his  master.  He  argued  his  first  case  at  the  age 
when  Corneille  was  entered  on  the  roll  of  advocates 
of  the  great  Parlement  of  Normandy.  Corneille 
had  already  written  his  gentle  Mdite  at  the  age 
when  Ponsard  was  still  studying  Le  Cid,  La  Mart 
de  Pompe'e  and  Le  Menteur.  He  did  not  know  he 
was  ambitious,  though  he  was  ambitious  and  his 
ambition  was  immense.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
dreamed  of  dramatic  honors  and  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  olden  time.  His  middle-class, 
rastic  bouse  overlooked  Mont  Salomon,  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  landscapes  and  all  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
that  nver  with  beautiful  water,  a  stream  in  summer- 
tide,  a  torrent  in  winter.  To  crown  all,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  wished  an  intelligent  fribnd  to  lend  an  at¬ 
tentive  ear  to  his  first  lays,  he  met  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  listener  of  that  neighborhood.  As  bold  as 
Ponsard  was  timid,  a  poet  at  times,  he  had  even 
then  seen  many  cities  and  many  countries  ;  he  was 
rich ;  his  name  was  Reynaud ;  he  united  in  himself 
all  the  graces  and  all  the  goodness  of  a  wealthy 
child  of  a^ood  family  whose  native  city  looked  on 
with  hopeful  eye.  Charles  Reynaud  was  the  first 
person  in  Vienne,  the  agreeable  capital  of  Dauphind, 
until  he  discovered  the  genius  and  the  talents  of 
Francois  Ponsard.  As  soon  as  Reynaud  had 
brought  out  Pons’ard’s  Lucrece,  he  was  no  longer 
aught  but  second  in  Rome,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
proud  he  was  of  the  decline  his  own  hands  had 
wrought.  A  more  devoted  and  faithfid  friendship 
than  that  which  united  Ponsard  and  Reynaud  has 
rarely  been  seen.  How  both  of  them  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  first  meeting !  One  day,  while  the 
poet  was  seated  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  river, 
rereading  for  the  twentieth  time,  perhaps,  his  cher¬ 
ished  and  terrible  Luerhee,  young  Reynaud  passed 
hy^  on  a  thorough-bred  horse  on  his  way  to  some 
neighboring  festival.  He  was  the  incarnation  of 


strength  and  candor ;  his  greeting  was  courtesy  it¬ 
self,  and  seeing  the  j^oung  lawyer,  his  neighbor, 
holding  a  tragedy  in  his  hand,  Reynaud  said  to  him, 
“  O,  do  be  good  enough  to  read  one  act  of  it  to 
He  got  down  from  his  horse  and  took  a  seat 


by  the  poet’s  side.  After  hearing  the  first  act  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  hearing  all  the  rest  of  the  tragedy,  and 
then  worthy  Reynaud,  delighted  by  his  discovery, 
exclaimed,  “  To  Paris !  to  Paris !  ”  as  Regulus  in 
the  olden  time  cried,  “  To  Carthage !  to  Carthage  1  ” 
—  “  To  Paris !  to  Paris !  come  with  me  1  I  carry 
ye  up;  bring  with  you  Lucrece  and  her  crimson 
gown  and  throw  your  lawyer’s  gown  into  the 
Rhone.”  Off  they  started,  full  of  hope.  When 
they  reached  Lyons  they  stumbled,  on  the  quay  of 
the  Rhone,  between  a  Virginie  written  af  Macon 
and  an  Ayrippinc  composed  at  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne, — 
they  stumbled  on  a  Lucrece  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1842  (this  adventure  occurred  in  1843)  and  signed 

by  M.  P - ,  advocate.  It  was  an  unlucky  omen. 

An  old  Roman  would  have  returned  home.  Fran- 
9ois  Ponsard,  discouraged  by  the  incident,  was  half 
tempted  to  leap  into  the  river  to  fish  out  his  lawyer’s 
gown.  Reynaud  said,  “  O,  it  has  reached  the  ocean 
by  this  time,  and  doubtless,  like  its  master,  ’t  is  hang¬ 
ing  upon  some  rose-laurel  of  the  Eurotas !  ”  There¬ 
fore  despite  the  Virginie,  the  Lucrece,  and  the  Agrip- 
pine  of  the  Lyons  quay,  they  reached,  this  one  encour¬ 
aging  the  other,  the  square  in  front  of  the  Odeon 
Theatre,  where  are  incessantly  to  be  met  tragedy  at 
its  aurora,  comedy  in  swaddling-clothes,  novels, 
poems,  and  criticisms  in  undress.  In  that  square 
everything  begins  and  nothing  is  accomplished. 
By  Jupiter!  how  little  fruit  there  is  for  so  many 
flowers  I  Our  two  travellers  were  at  first  somewhat 
astonished  by  the  noise,  crowd,  and  vanities  of  this 
epic  world.  Reynaud  himself,  who  was  surprised 
at  nothing,  was  really  astounded  that  nobody  had 
seen  them  enter  Paris.  Ponsard  was  so  alarmed, 
he  hid  his  Lucrece  as  carefully  as  if  the  Judge  of 
the  Vienne  Court  might  have  seen  it  They  were 
walking  pensively  under  the  arcades  of  the  Odeon 
when  they  were  discovered  bv  Achille  Ricourt, 
the  most  Parisian  of  all  the  l^arisians,  the  great 
judge  and  master  of  all  works  of  the  fine  ai^,  a 
sort  of  good-natured  Diderot,  who  throws  at  who¬ 
ever  will  take  them  his  time,  eloquence,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  intellect.  A  glance  enabled  him  to  divine 
these  errant  spirits.  He  recognized  the  trembling 
Lucrece  by  the  sacred  bandlets  of  her  head-dress. 
He  said  to  them,  “  Friends,  whither  bear  you  that 
Roman  matron  of  the  heroic  age  ?  To  see  your 
timid,  fearful  mien,  one  would  vaticinate  some  un¬ 
lawful  immolation.  Come,  be  bold,  speak  frankly ! 
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you  have  written  a  tragedy  and  would  have  it 
played  ?  ”  At  this  apostrophe  of  an  excellent  man 
and  thorough  Parisian,  the  boldest  of  the  two  trav¬ 
ellers  (he  was  indeed  the  boldest,  for  it  was  not  he 
who  wrote  the  tragedy)  replied,  “  Friend,  this  poet 
by  my  side,  more  ashamed  than  if  he  had  written 
some  wretched  vaudeville,  is  none  other  than  Spu- 
rius  Lucretius  Ponsard,  the  father  of  Lvcrece;  and  I 
am  his  comrade  and  his  second  in  this  illustrious 
catastrophe,  videlicet  Publius  Valerius,  son  of  Va¬ 
lerius,  and  your  servant.  We  have  come,  not  to 
murder  Lucrece,  that  crime  was  perpetrated  iis 
long  ago  as  A.  U.  C.  214,  but  to  open  some  intel¬ 
ligent  theatre  with  good,  solid  poetry  in  her  praise.” 

be  it,”  replied  Achille  liicourt,  “  we  shall  find 
in  this  turbulent  S(pare  minds  which  can  compre¬ 
hend  us.” 

They  did  not  go  far  to  find  an  audience,  and 
from  the  audience  to  the  adoption  was  near  enough. 
0/  a  truth  the  time  was  well  selected.  It  belonged 
to  tragedy.  The  theatre  was  in  the  height  of  the 
Revival.  An  immense  failure  (Lcs  Durgraves)  bad 
marked  the  last  elfort  of  the  Romantic  School.  A 
new  star  had  appeared  in  Racine’s  and  Corneille’s 
heavens,  —  its  name  was  Rachel. 

It  is  incredible  that  Lucrece' s  first  advisers  failed 
to  speak  of  it  to  Mile.  Rachel ;  but  they  trusted 
imjdicitly  to  the  beauty  of  the  work.*  They 
were  im])atient  to  appear  before  the  final  judge, 
the  young  men  of  the  public  schools.  They  found 
the  door  of  the  Odeon  0{>en.  The  manager  of  this 
theatre  was  a  young  man,  an  adventurer  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  In  less  than  three  days  the  play 
was  distributed  among  the  actors  for  study,  and  the 
jeerers  and  parody-writers  had  even  then  begun  to 
ridicule  Lucrece.  “  Whence  comes  this  Lucretia  ?  ” 
said  they.  “  Pray  where  did  you  discover  Tarquin? 
They  are  dead  and  gone  and  we  ’ll  none  of  them.” 
One  of  these  jeerers  even  composed  in  two  days  a 
Lucrece  in  five  acts  and  in  verse,  and  liis  friends 
applauded  this  wonderful  parody.  True  enough ; 
but  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  performance, 
fiY>m  the  very  first  scene,  from  the  moment  the  hero¬ 
ine  expressed  in  such  admirable  langu.agc — it  seemed 
like  a  noble  echo  of  Livy  —  the  lotty  sentiments 
of  a  Roman  matron,  suddenly  there  was  profound 
silence  throughout  the  touched  and  charmed  theatre. 
Evidently  a  new  poet  had  arisen.  Xo  one  had  heard 
since  Casimir  Delavigne’s  reign  ended  more  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  brilliant  poetry.  As  soon  as  the  first  doubts 
were  dissipated,  the  whole  audience  belonged  to  this 
reactionist  party;  and  resistance  was  not  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  after  the  admirable  scene  between 
Tullia  and  her  husband  Brutus.  There  were  not 
lacking  people  who  even  said  that  Andre  Chenier 
himself  was  not  more  antir|ue  and  more  new. 

The  battle  was  won.  The  greatest,  most  legiti¬ 
mate,  most  merited  success  crowned  this  eloquent 
work.  The  next  d«^  people  everywhere  in  Paris 
said  “  the  author  of  Lucrece,"  as  they  had  said  “  the 
author  of  Ilernani !  ”  The  most  learned  houses  and 
the  most  lettered  drawing-rooms  disputed  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  young  man  who  yesterday  was  so  ob¬ 
scure.  As  he  had  been  very  simple  when  he  entered 
Paris,  so  he  was  very  modest  in  his  triumph.  He 
quitted  town  as  soon  as  he  could  tear  himself  from 
its  praises,  and  hastened  to  return  home  to  carry  to 
his  mother,  father,  and  maternal  uncle  his  well-won 
palm.  He  instinctively  loved  his  native  neighbor- 

*  In  my  presentation  copy  there  U  written  in  the  poet's  hand, 
“  To  her  flrst  host.  l4>er«os.  Poosard.” 


hood.  He  spoke  of  it  a  few  days  before  his  death 
and  these  musical  names,  —  Sainte  Coloinbe,  Ampuy, 
Condrieux,  Annonay,  Malleval,  all  those  scatter^ 
islands,  those  joyous  Cyclades,  which  come  and  go 
at  the  caprice  of  the  running  waters,  had  an  in¬ 
expressible  charm  in  his  mouth.  Despite  all  the 
elegance  of  his  person,  he  was  tiorn  a  peasant.  His 
soul  was  Roman  and  his  body  was  a  Vivarais  mounr 
taineer’s.  He  rose  at  daybreak,  and  with  his  gun 
on  his  shoulder  walked  incredible  distances  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  hare,  or  with  his  note-book  in  his  hand. 
When  night  came  he  brought  back  some  larks,  and, 
better  still,  some  admirable  lines  of  poetry. 

Three  years  after  Lucrece  there  appeared  Agna 
de  Meranie  at  the  same  Odeon,  and  now,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  trouble  and  confusion  of  the  first  per¬ 
formance,  judges  perceived  that  the  young  author 
had  made  progress  in  the  art  of  narrating  history  to 
assembled  men.  The  terror  wrought  was  greater 
than  ever.  We  remember  the  general  fthudcler  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  scene  in  which  King  Philip 
Augustus  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  deserteil  court, 
the  impotent  spectator  of  great  events,  lamented  in 
a  loud,  haughty  voice  the  fetters  which  enslaved  him. 
M.  Ponsard  never  failed  to  use  these  grand  incidents 
of  political  history ;  even  in  his  Lucrece  he  explained 
like  a  second  Montesiiuieu  the  future  organization 
of  power  and  the  institution  of  two  consuls  annually 
renewed.  We  may  quote  in  Agnes  de  Meranie  the 
admirable  parallel  between  the  Pope  and  the  King, 
and  despairing  Agnes’s  tenderness.  Fran9oi8  Pon- 
sard’s  second  success  equalled  his  first,  although  two 
of  his  actors  failed  him.  He  saw  after  Agnes  he 
could  not  do  without  Mile.  Rachel.  She  reigned  as 
(jueen  of  Paris  by  her  irresistible  qualities.  She  was 
the  dream  and  love  of  poets.  She  had  reproduced 
Pliedre,  llermione,  and  Athalie  in  great  honor. 
Moreover,  she  repented  not  having  made  advances 
to  that  rising  glory,  nor  having  added  her  bit  of 
.acanthus  or  of  laurel  to  Lucrece’s  crown.  So  Mile. 
Rachel  and  Fran9ois  Ponsard  soon  came  to  a  common 
understanding.  The  Revolution  of  1848  having 
opened  entirdy  new  horizons  to  the  poet,  he  and 
the  tragic  actress  agreed  that  the  former  should 
write  a  Charlotte  Corday  in  five  acts,  in  verse,  in 
eight  tableaux,  and  the  latter  should  represent  in 
her  best  manner  that  abominable  and  terrible  epoch. 
He  went  home  full  of  confidence  in  the  plighted 
troth,  and  brought  back  that  strange  drama,  filled 
with  all  the  pity,  all  the  terror  that  man  or  wo¬ 
man’s  heart  can  contain.  As  he  was  sensible  of 
all  the  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the  midst  of 
an  uncertain  and  troubled  epoch,  when  to  sing  La 
Marseillaise  was  one  of  Pliedre' s  and  Cami/Ze’s  glories, 
he  wrote  a  prologue  in  something  like  iambic  verse, 
which  he  confided  to  Mile.  Fix,  a  muse  wjth  eves  of 
the  gazelle,  —  and  she  too  is  a  phantom  now !  There 
was  a  lofty  phrase  in  this  prologue,  —  “  Keep  your 
faith,  all  of  ye  !  ”  He  composed  Le  Lion  Amoureux 
with  this  phrase  :  “  I..et  each  man  keep  his  faith,  his 
glory  and  his  honor.”  In  the  picture  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  which  represents  Mme.  Roland’s  home,  the 
poet  speaks  more  than  ever  of  that  great  art  of  states¬ 
manship,  which  Cicero  calls  “  the  most  magnificent 
employment  of  wisdom,  the  greatest  mark  of  virtue 
and  the  first  duty  of  life.  We  have  not  foiwtten  in 
the  second  act  the  song  of  the  reapers  in  the  Norman 
fields.  Its  burden  was  the  same  as  the  song  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  last  act  of  Le  Lion  Amoureux.  We 
remember,  too,  the  first  lines  repeated  by  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  great  Corneille.  There  is  not  a 
poet  in  France,  we  make  no  exception  whatsoever. 
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who  would  not  think  himself  fortunate  had  he  written 
them.  But  it  was  especially  in  that  terrible  fourth 
»ct,  unperishable  as  a  chapter  of  Tacitus,  that  emo¬ 
tion  rose  to  the  greatest  heights.  We  do  not  believe 
the  ancient  masters,  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  ever 
useinbled  in  ten  minutes  more  terror,  more  death- 
rattles,  than  are  contained  in  this  fourth  act  of  Char- 
lode  Corday.  It  is  impossible  to  be  more  faithful  to 
Katurc  than  was  that  Marat,  panting,  hideous,  rotten, 
wearing  on  his  head  that  old  rag  of  the  color  of  the 
scaffold.  This  fourth  act  still  vibrates  in  the  ears  of 
the  affrighted  audience.  They  heard  the  thud  of  a 
head  as  it  fell,  at  every  line.  There  was  a  sigh  at 
every  hemistich,  teeth  gnashed  at  every  word.  The 
poet  was  not  crushed  by  this  Sysiphus’s  mountain. 
He  came  intact  out  of  this  terrible  trial,  although 
Mile.  Rachel  had  failed  to  keep  her  wonl.  She  was 
afraid  of  Marat.  She  left  her  part  to  iDle.  Judith, 
who  lacked,  if  not  talents,  at  least  authority. 

Vlysse  and  the  gentle  elegy  entitled  Horace  el 
Lydie  gave  the  poet  some  repose  from  the  terrors 
of  1 793.  He  was  exhausted  by  all  those  emotions. 
One  does  not  forget  Athens  and  Rome  and  Athe¬ 
nian  art  with  impunity.  So  he  returned  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  divine  Iliad,  to  Octavia’s  portico,  to 
Homer’s  temple,  and  to  the  a^e  of  Augustus.  Ulysse 
is  a  poem  rendered  enchanting  by  the  music  of  the 
composer,  who  was  soon  to  write  Margaret’s  song 
and  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Horace  et 
Lydie  reconciled  Mile.  Rachel  and  her  poet.  She 
was  fond  of  this  gentle  part.  I  do  not  pretend  she 
ever  thoroughly  understood  the  charms  and  en¬ 
chantments  of  the  excjuisite  ode  in  which  Moliere 
three  times  found  Le  Dt'pit  Amoureux ;  but  Mile. 
Bachel  was  so  pretty  under  her  fresh  crown,  and 
the  took  so  much  pleasure  to  hold  in  her  hand  — 
not  a  cup  or  a  poignard,  but  —  one  of  those  mirrors 
which  would  easily  have  fetched  all  the  dowry  of 
Aristides’s  daughter.  She  recited  her  part  a  great 
deal  better  than  had  been  hoped.  She  knew  how 
to  smile,  she  knew  how  to  please ;  she  was  as  co- 
ouetftsh  sometimes  as  she  was  sometimes  terrible. 
One  cannot  repress  regrets  when  one  considers  all 
the  beautiful  things  the  tragic  actress  and  the  poet 
lost  by  living  sullenly  apart. 

Pierre  Corneille  wrote  Le  Menteur,  uniting;  in 
an  immortal  circle  both  extremities  of  great  Dra¬ 
matic  Art ;  so  indeed  Fonsard  also  must  write  his 
comedy.  This  Erst  attempt  at  comedy  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  public.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  expert  judges  of  French  comedy ;  but  the  dis¬ 
missed  and  very  wretched  poet  returned  to  his  first 
country,  and  all  at  once  recovered  the  great  ap¬ 
plause  which  had  at  first  greeted  him.  1  had  the 
great  honor  (why  shall  I  here  .conceal  it  ?)  of  find¬ 
ing  the  true  title  of  this  admirable  piece,  namely, 
LHonneur  el  VArgerU.  This  was  the  reason  Pon- 
sard  used  to  say,  “  Our  piece,”  in  his  joking  hours, 
in  the  happy  remarks  of  M.  Edouard  Thierry  in 
the  presence  of  Fran9ois  Ponsard’s  coffin,  be  made 
the  judicious  observation  that  between  L'llonneur 
Ht Argent  and  the  less  fortunate  comedy.  La  Bourse, 
the  author  was  for  eight  years  the  victim  of  dis¬ 
couragement  and  lassitude.  It  seemed  as  if,  negli¬ 
gent  of  the  Muse,  he  was  forgotten  by  her.*  But 

*  This  merits  an  explanation.  We  find  It  in  one  ot  our  ex- 
<*aa|tes:  — 

“  Pooaanl,  the  classic  writer  o(  calm  verses,  lived  the  life  of  the 
wildest  disciple  of  the  Romantic  School.  Victor  Hugo,  whom  one 
sees  in  dreams  Uving  in  fire  like  salamanders,  staking  his  life  upon 
the  baaaid  of  a  card,  ever  raltiiag  dice  with  hts  right  hand,  scal¬ 
ing  balconies,  blowing  the  horn  like  Hemani,  leads  (although  he  has 
•owed  some  wild  oats !)  a  Phillhtlne’s  quiet  life ;  while  Ponsord, 
vhs  wrote  Luertes,  baa  had  eveir  storm  that  a^tates  life  in  his 
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as  soon  as  marriage  had  reunited  him  to  life,  to 
hope,  to  happiness,  to  all  those  faithful  and  resptM^ 
able  ties  of  man’s  heart,  be  returned  proud  and 
confident  to  the  paths  he  had  forgotten,  and  he 
found  unchanged  his  two  friends,  his  two  supporters, 

—  poetry  and  invention.  So  we  saw  him  write  in 
admirable,  perhaps  his  most  admirable  verse,  Le 
Lion  Amoureux  and  Galilee,  writing  them  one  af¬ 
ter  the  other,  from  one  year  to  another,  and,  so  to 
say,  at  the  same  hour.  Alas,  poor  wretch !  he  was 
to  find  in  this  double  triumph  all  the  rarest  and 
most  charming  guerdons  of  glory,  together  with  all 
the  most  atrocious  pangs  of  pain.  He  returned  to 
the  Art  which  had  glorified  and  charmed  him  just 
as  slow,  implacable  death  destined  him  to  an  im-  | 
mense  agony.  Nevertheless,  at  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Ze  Lion  Amoureux,  there  were  some  men  of 
our  own  profession  who  insisted  that  the  illness  was 
feigned,  and  that  the  doomed  man  summoned  it  to 
his  aid  as  he  had  done  a  hireling  claqueur!  'Vy’e 
do  not  exaggerate.  Man  to  his  fellow  man,  or  worse 
still,  poet  to  his  brother  poet,  is  a  ferocious  animaL 
The  doomed  man  was  absent  from  the  thrilled  au¬ 
dience  when  the  young  member  of  the  Convention 
invoked  with  irresistible  cries  the  fourteen  armies 
of  the  Republic !  His  noble  friend  Emile  Augier 
said ;  “  He  may  live  long,  but  he  will  never  hear  the 
just  and  indignant  uproar  of  that  triumphant 
night”  He  was  absent  from  Galilee,  and  so  ill  he 
h^  not  strength  enough  to  open  one  of  the  three 
notes  sent  him,  which  announced  at  each  act  ap¬ 
plause  constantly  on  the  increase.  So  pitiless  is 
disease.  It  crushes  you,  lacerates  you,  pulls  you 
asunder,  quits,  environs,  dislocates,  breaks,  destroys 
sometimes  this,  then  another  portion  of  the  body, 
or  the  hand  of  annihilation  lies  heavy,  implacable, 
and  trembling  on  the  wretch  who  in  vain  craves 
pardon  and  pity.  If  you  knew  how  gentle  and 
tender  Ponsard  was  with  death,  how  he  implored  it 
to  make  him  sufiTer  less,  “  ever  so  little  less.”  He 
concealed  himself  in  an  austere  obscurity,  out  of  ’ 
pity  for  his  young  and  trembling  wife.  He  was 
averse  from  leaving  to  his  dear  wife  and  his  young 
child  the  distressing  souvenir  of  their  husband’s, 
father’s  sad  face,  —  the  prey  of  pains  which  had  no 
respite  either  by  day  or  by  night.  Death  came 
to  him  in  all  its  forms  and  at  its  very  slowest  pace. 
Tlie  most  skilful  physicians  could  only  weep  to  see 
themselves  impotent  to  give  him  a  single  hour’s  in¬ 
sensibility  to  pain.  He  was  silent  that  he  might 
not  disturb  solitude  as  long  as  day  lasted.  He  could 
be  heard  groaning  at  midnight.  Everj-thing  trem¬ 
bled,  everything  was  silent,  and  the  little  garden 
under  hb  window  recovered  its  infinite  murmurs 
only  after  he  had  breathed  bis  last  sigh. 

He  was  tenacious  of  his  glory.  He  thought  of 
posterity.  Amid  all  his  horrible  tortures  he  did  not 
fail  to  revise  all  his  works ;  and  quite  recently  his 
complete  works  were  published  noiselessly  and 
without  parade.  He  said,  pointing  to  them,  “  This 
is  my  l.-ist  will  and  testament.” 

Franpois  Fonsard,  worthily  ■  praised  in  the  elo¬ 
quent  discourse  of  M.  Cuvillier  Fleury,  which  was 
suitable  to  his  talents  and  authority,  woidd  espe¬ 
cially  have  been  touched  by  the  passage  in  which 
M.  Cuvillier  Fleury  spoke  of  “  an  august  solicitude.” 


iMut,  and  tasted  all  of  earth’i  chalieee.  Hia  life  is  a  roBance. 
He  had  for  thirty  years  a  baming  fever,  and  «aw  a  hundred  times 
tbe  san  rise  od  him  as  be  sat  at  the  ;aiDin|c*table.  He  wrote  poems 
full  of  serenity,  and  of  classical  moderation  while  steeped  to  tbe 
Ups  In  tbe  sulphurous  lake  of  Dante’s  Inftmo,  He  had  m^ted 
lead  in  his  head,  p<^n  in  erery  rein,  and  consoming  lore  in  bis 
heart,  bat  his  poetry  nerer  rerealed  his  life*s  agitatioDS.*’ 
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I  can  tell  him  he  fulfilled  one  of  the  poet’s  dearest 
wishes.  He  said  to  me  one  day  when  by  miracle 
he  returned  from  the  Tuileries  amid  the  press  of 
kings,  “  It  is  absolutely  necessary  the  public  be 
informed  of  all  the  Emperor’s  kindnesses.  But  for 
him  I  could  not  live.  He  commanded  not  a  line 
should  1)6  changed  in  Le  Lion  Amoureux.  He 
alone,  with  his  all-powerful  authority,  had  Galilee 
placed.  He  "ave  me  liberty  to  play  Lucrece,  pro¬ 
scribed  these  last  fifteen  years,  and  Agnh  de  Me- 
ranie  besides,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  do  the 
same  for  Charlotte  Corday.  He  made  me  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  when  I  was  ill  with 
fever,  and  very  ill.  He  appointed  me  librarian 
of  the  Elys6e.  Were  I  to  summon  him  on  my 
death-bed,  he  would  come  to  encourage  me.  He 
will  take  good  care,  I  am  sure  of  it,  of  the  young 
and  stout-hearted  wife  I  leave  behind  me.  I  be¬ 
queath  to  his  friendship  my  little  Fran9ois!”  — 
Francois  II.  as  the  poet’s  friends  called  him. 

Francois  Ponsard  died  four  years  after  his  wed¬ 
ding  day,  day  for  dav.  He  suffered  for  three  years. 
His  tenderest  friends  rejoiced  at  his  death.  His 
superb  funeral  was  attended  by  one  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  chamberlains.  M.  Villemain  was  one  of  the 
first  pall-bearers.  The  imposing  union  of  the  great¬ 
est  names  of  contemporary  poetry  and  literature, 
gave  a  triumphal  appearance  to  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.  It  was,  of  a  truth,  a  funeral  ovation  follow¬ 
ing  the  poet’s  coffin,  and  it  went  with  the  hearse 
until  it  turned  down  the  road  which  led  to  Vienne 
in  Dauphiny.  He  came  up  to  Paris  by  this  same 
road,  full  of  hope  and  genius,  —  by  it  he  returned  in 
this  glorious  coffin.  Three  friends  accompanied  it, 
his  worthy  brother-in-law,  M.  Dormoy,  a  mining 
engineer,  distinguished  by  admirable  deeds;  il. 
Michel  Levy,  his  publisher,  and  his  guide  in  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  his  humble  fortune ;  and  young 
Moreau  Chaslon,  who  did  not  once  quit  him  in  his 
severe  trials.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  this  slow 
journey  through  beautiful  landscapes  whose  charms 
were  veiled  to  them,  they  reached  the  end  of  this 
painful  viaticum,  they  saw  a  whole  city  come  forth 
to  meet  the  sleeper  they  brought.  As  soon  as  it 
heard  the  fatal  intelligence,  the  mourning  city  took 
proper  measures  to  greet  him  with  the  last  hos¬ 
pitality.  A  burning  chapel  received  the  precious 
deposit.  The  most  eminent  and  the  most  charming 
people  of  the  town  were  there,  habited  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  Two  pickets  of  cavalry  preceded  and  followed 
the  body  to  the  cathedral  which  is  so  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  All  the 
houses  were  closed  on  the  funeral  road.  No  voice 
was  heard  but  those  of  mourning  and  praise.  Not 
one  artisan,  not  one  vine-dresser,  not  one  mower, 
not  one  boatman  was  to  be  met  who  would  not  have 
gone  any  distance  to  salute  his  friend  Ponsard. 
^  was  these  selfsame  good  souls  who  recently  clubbed 
together,  each  putting  in  a  few  centimes,  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  author  of  Galilee  one  of  those  admira¬ 
ble  works  worthy  of  bearing  the  glorious  name 
of  Froment  Meurice.  His  old  uncle  and  his  friend 
Timon,  the  friend  of  his  young  years,  were  the 
mourners.  After  the  touching  ceremony,  they  bore 
their  poet  by  the  same  paths  along  which  I  went 
twelve  years  since,  bearing  to  his  grave  youn^  Rey- 
nand,  who  had  brought  Ponsard  with  Lucrece  up 
to  Paris.  Mournful  destinies !  How  old  one  feels 
one’s  self  become  upon  reverting  to  these  painful 
incidents ! 

Fran9oi8  Ponsard  sleeps  in  the  same  tomb  which 
contains  his  father  and  mother.  He  lies  between 


them.  They  had  not  expected  him  so  soon.  His 

fellow-citizens  contemplate  new  honors  for  him, _ 

his  name  shall  be  given  to  some  square  of  the  town 
and  thereon  shall  his  statue  be  raised.  Tlie  friends 
who  accompanied  his  coffin  from  Paris  to  the  grave, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont  Salomon,  the  poet’s 
home.  He  loved  to  return  there.  They  found  the 
garden  full  of  wild  flowers.  The  house  was  full  of- 
books  read,  reread,  then  cast  aside.  The  trees  were 
laden  with  fruit.  The  tit-lark  half  cloyed  with  the 
sugar  of  figs,  flew  right  ami  left,  impatient  for  the 
ripening  of  the  grapes.  Tlie  half  wild  dogs  had  no 
sooner  smelt  these  strangers  than  they  bayed  at  the 
corpse  they  brought.  All  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
of  the  sun  were  united  there  to  all  the  ruins  of  a 
forsaken  place.  In  the  distance  the  old  river  plain¬ 
tively  told  its  eternal  story  to  the  willows,  and  to 
the  meadows,  and  to  the  vineyards  filled  with  the 
purpling  grape.  ’T  was  as  charming  and  as  melan¬ 
choly  as  could  be. 
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“  Now  hush,  my  dearie,  hush,  there ’s  a  man ! 

Your  mother  is  a  poor  creature,  but  she  can  take  care 
of  her  little  lad  yet,  and  she  will.  It  will  never  be 
she  that  will  sit  by  and  see  him  thrashed,  —  not  for 
all  the  Langtons  and  all  the  book-learning  in  Eng¬ 
land  I  ” 

The  speaker  sat  in  her  cottage  kitchen,  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  plaiting  straw ;  a  feeble, 
sickly-looking  woman,  with  a  querulous  face.  She 
had  fretted  herself  into  ill  health  two  years  ago 
when  her  husband  died,  John  Morton,  the  Brent 
fisherman,  who  had  lost  his  life  one  wild  night 
coming  home  round  the  headland  with  his  laden 
boat ;  and  she  was  never  likely,  with  her  indolent 
and  repining  nature,  to  be  anything  but  an  invahd 
now  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

On  a  stool  at  her  fbet  sat  the  boy  whose  un¬ 
merited  whipping  she  bewailed,  —  a  small  child, 
disfigured  by  abundant  weeping.  The  room  had 
also  one  other  occupant,  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty,  who  sat  in  the  window,  sewing. 

She  sat  sewing,  but  she  let  her  work  drop  down 
upon  her  knees  as  Mrs.  Morton  spoke,  and  raised  a 
face  that  was  full  of  a  strange  kind  of  pain. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  in  a  low  intense  tone,  “I 
could  not  help  it.” 

“  You  did  n’t  try  to  help  it,”  Mrs.  Morton  retorted, 
quickly.  “  You  would  n’t  care  if  Langton  broke 
every  bone  in  his  body,  —  as  he  nearly  has  done,  — 
bad  luck  to  his  ugly  face,”  she  cried,  bitterly. 

“  Mother,  hush  !  ” 

As  Mrs.  Morton  spoke  those  last  words  the  girl’s 
eyes  had  flashed,  and  her  fingers  had  contracted 
almost  convulsively. 

And  yet  few  others  —  men  or  women  —  in  the 
parish  would  have  been  much  concerned  at  a  fw 
greater  amount  of  vituperation  passed  upon  Philip 
Langton ;  few  who  had  had  any  dealings  with  him 
would  have  been  disposed  to  stand  up  very  warmly 
in  his  defence.  He  was  not  a  popular  man  in 
Brent 

He  had  come  to  the  place  a  year  ago  to  be  master 
of  the  village  school,  —  the  rector’s  school,  as  it  was 
called.  High  testimonials  had  procured  him  the 
appointment,  nor  indeed  were  his  abilities  ever 
questioned ;  they  wer6  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
more  than  were  needed  for  the  post.  He  was 
found,  however,  to  be  violent-tempered,  haughty,  ^ 
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leaerved,  independent,  and  he  soon  got  an  ill  name 
(like  with  rector  and  scholars. 

He  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  as  a  gentleman. 
His  father  and  mother  had  died  when  he  was  a 
cluld ;  at  eighteen  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  uncle 
under  whose  guardianship  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  utterly  without  resources  of  his  own  had  left 
his  house,  and  from  that  time  to  this  his  life  had 
been  a  restless  battle  and  struggle.  He  was  clever, 
ambitious,  determined,  —  and  friendless.  In  twelve 
jears,  spite  of  his  talents,  he  had  risen  to  no  higher 
poet  than  this  humble  one  of  village  schoolmaster. 

In  the  same  school  at  Brent,  three  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Langton,  Margaret  Morton  had  been 
appointed  mistress.  She  was  young  to  hold  such  a 
post,  but  since  her  father’s  death  the  support  both 
of  her  mother  and  brother  had  fallen  almost  entirely 
upon  her ;  and  this  circumstance,  when  the  place 
became  vacant  Lost  winter,  had  given  her,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  kind-hearted  rector,  a  strong  claim 
to  the  appointment.  She  had  besides  been  moni- 
tress  in  the  school  for  some  years  ;  she  was  a  good 
girl,  too,  and  clever ;  the  rector  liked  her,  and  be¬ 
fore  she  had  occupied  her  new  post  for  a  month  it 
became  clear  that  the  whole  school  was  of  one  feel¬ 
ing  with  him. 

1  say  she  was  clever.  In  a  very  short  time  Philip 
Langton  discovered  that.  Presently,  moved,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  by  some  feeling  of  kindness,  he  oiTered,  if  she 
cared  for  it,  to  help  her  to  advance  her  studies. 
Perhaps  she  too  had  some  ambition,  some  desire  to 
be  at  a  ftiture  time  more  than  a  village  school¬ 
teacher.  Be  that  as  it  may  she  accepted  his  offer, 
and  she  had  now  been  his  pupil  for  six  months. 
He  had  found  her  quick,  earnest,  and  trusting ;  re¬ 
paying  that  trust,  he  had  made  himself  to  her  pa¬ 
tient,  unwearied,  and  gentle.  Master  and  pupil 
suited  each  other. 

It  was  evening,  seven  o’clock  on  a  June  day. 
The  school  had  long  been  cleared  of  its  throng  of 
diildren ;  books  and  slates  were  put  away  into  their 
places;  the  brick  floor  was  clean  swept.  At  the 
girls’  room  the  door  was  locked,  but  the  boys’  room 
was  still  open,  and  alone  at  the  master’s  desk  stood 
Mr.  Langton,  a  thin,  slight  man,  with  a  dark,  reso- 
lote  face,  by  no  means  prepossessing  or  handsome. 

He  used  to  give  Margaret  her  lesson  usually 
about  this  hour,  and  he  was  waiting  for  her  now. 
To-day,  however,  he  had  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more  before  she  came.  When  she  did 
come  at  last,  he  was  writing,  and  only  raised  his 
head  for  a  moment  as  he  heai^  her  step. 

“  You  are  late  ”  was  all  he  said. 

“  Yes ;  I  was  detained  a  little  while  at  home.” 

She  had  brought  out  her  books  and  arranged 
them  before  he  moved  from  his  desk.  Coming  at 
length  in  silence,  he  drew  a  seat  beside  her,  and 
toot  the  open  book  out  of  her  hands. 

“  What  have  you  prepared  ?  ” 

“  Those  two  pages.” 

He  began  to  question  her  upon  them,  forthwith. 
She  could  usually  answer  what  he  asked  her,  readi¬ 
ly;  to-day,  however,  her  thoughts  were  evidently 
wandering.  He  tried  more  than  once  to  fix  her  at¬ 
tention,  but  still,  in  spite  of  that,  the  lesson  was  ill 
said. 

He  put  down  the  book  at  last. 

“  You  are  not  well  to-day  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  O  yes,  I  am  well,”  she  said,  quickly. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of,  then  ?  Not  of  your 
lesson  'i  ” 

“  No.”  She  hesitated  a  moment. 


“  Tell  me.” 

“  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Langton,”  she 
said,  suddenly.  “  You  were  very-  angry  with  my 
brother  this  morning.” 

“Well?” 

“  You  hurt  him  very  much.” 

“  I  meant  to  hurt  him.” 

“  He  is  very  young.” 

“  Young  or  old,  he  did  wrong." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Langton  sat  forward, 
leaning  his  dark  face  on  his  hand. 

“  AVell ? ”  he  said  again. 

Her  eyes  had  fallen.  When  he  questioned  her, 
they  looked  back  to  his  face ;  she  began  to  speak 
again,  and  gradually  as  she  spoke  her  cheek  flushed 
hot  and  bright. 

“  Could  you  not  be  a  little  gentler  with  them,  — 
a  little  less  angry  with  them  when  they  do  wrong  ? 

I  know  that  they  must  be  punished ;  I  know  that 
Tom  deserved  to  be  punished  to-day ;  but  —  if  you 
could  be  a  little  gentler!  When  you  are  angry 
every  one  misunderstands  you.  O,  Mr.  Langton  1  ” 
she  cried,  “  you  do  not  know  half  of  what  is  smd 
against  you!” 

The  tears  had  sprung  up  into  her  eyes;  her 
earnest  distress  had  filled  her  face  with  a  look  al¬ 
most  of  passion. 

“I  cannot  attend  to  all  the  fools’  tongues  in 
Brent,”  was  his  scornful  answer.  “  Stand  you  by 
me,  and  they  may  talk  as  they  please.” 

“  But  could  you  not  bear  a  little  with  them  ?  ” 
she  pleaded,  timidly.  “  Mr.  Langton,  you  must  not 
think  that  they  can  do  you  no  harm.  They  can 
harm  you :  they  send  every  complaint  they  have 
against  you  to  the  rectory.  They  are  saying  al¬ 
ready,”  —  the  poor  girl’s  voice  almost  broke  down, 
—  “  they  are  saying  already  that  you  will  not  be 
much  longer  here.” 

“  Ay  ?  are  they  saying  that  ?  ”  and  he  laughed. 

She  gave  him  one  sad  look,  and  then  dropped  her 
head,  and  spoke  no  more.  Her  clasped  hands  lay 
on  her  lap ;  presently  as  she  sat,  large  tears  fell  down 
and  wet  them.  She  never  moved :  he  also  sat  mo¬ 
tionless.  She  thought  he  did  not  know  she  was 
weeping,  but  she  was  wrong  there  ;  he  was  conscious 
of  every  tear  she  shed. 

Quietly  watching  her,  he  let  the  silence  last  for 
several  minutes ;  then  bending  to  her  at  last,  he  said 
these  words :  — 

“  If  it  comes  to  that,  ^  if  I  am  not  to  be  here  mnch 
longer,  —  Margaret,  will  you  let  me  leave  Brent  as 
poor  as  when  Icame ? ” 

She  started  as  he  spoke,  but 'she  neither  replied  to 
him  nor  raised  her  head.  He  did  not  withdraw  his 
look  from  her :  after  a  few  moments  he  spoke  again. 

“  I  have  loved  no  woman  before.  You  are  my 
first  love,  Margaret.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

She  answered  him  then. 

“  What  am  I  that  you  should  ask  me  this  ?  ”  she 
said,  in  an  agitated  voice.  “I  am  nothing  but  a 
poor,  ignorant  girl.  O  no  —  no  —  no  !  ”  she  cried. 
“  Your  wife  must  not  be  one  like  me !  ” 

“  Mai^aret !  ”  he  said. 

She  had  not  looked  up  till  then,  but  at  that  call, 
as  if  its  passionate  tenderness  com[)elled  her,  she 
rsused  her  face.  ^Vhat  need  was  there  to  speak 
again  ?  By  her  two  hands  he  drew  her  nesu:  to  him, 
and  took  her  In  his  arms. 

ir. 

They  told  no  one  of  their  engagement,  for  they 
knew  the  outcry  that  would  on  all  hands  follow  its 
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discovery,  and  no  one  suspected  it  For  three 
months  they  were  both  infinitely  happy. 

Even  in  the  school  during  these  months  there  was 
improvement.  Margaret’s  power  over  Mr.  Langton 
was  very  great ;  one  word  or  one  look  from  her,  one 
touch  of  her  hand,  could  subdue  him  in  his  angriest 
and  haughtiest  moods ;  and,  rendered  pliable  by  his 
love  for  her,  he  strove,  and  often  strove  successfully, 
to  bend  his  pride  and  curb  his  temper.  Thus,  fur  a 
time,  all  things  went  wonderfully  well.  But  this 
hollow  kind  of  peace  was  not  a  thing  to  last.  Mar¬ 
garet  could  not  be  always  by  his  side,  or  in  his 
sight ;  and  one  day  at  length,  in  an  unlucky  hour, 
suddenly,  without  warning,  the  three  months’  tran¬ 
quillity  expired. 

Mr.  Langton  quarrelled  with  the  rector.  The 
rector  was  really  wrong  in  the  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  Philip  right ;  but  Philip,  in  his  indignation,  for¬ 
got  all  deference  due  to  him  as  his  employer,  stood 
up  before  him  as  equal  to  equal,  and  the  end  of 
that  day’s  business  was,  that  when  the  school-house 
was  closed  in  the  afternoon,  the  key  of  it  went  into 
the  rector’s  pocket. 

He  had  written  the  sentence  of  their  separation. 
Margaret  knew  that,  but  she  did  not  reproach  him. 
'They  met  together  that  evening  for  the  last  time,  at 
the  foot  of  a  clilT  beside  the  sea,  which  had  wit¬ 
nessed  many  a  meeting  of  theirs  before,  with  the 
calm  wide  water  stretching  from  their  feet 

“  It  must  have  come  sooner  or  later,”  he  said. 
“  Do  not  grieve  so  for  it,  my  darling.  I  was  wasting 
time  here.  My  going  now  will  only  bring  me  back 
to  you  the  sooner.” 

iohe  looked  up  wistfully  to  his  face. 

“  The  future  is  all  so  dark,”  she  cried ;  “  we  can¬ 
not  see  into  it  I  feel  as  if  I  was  holding  the  last 
link  of  a  golden  chain ;  and  to-night  —  to-night  be¬ 
fore  I  sleep  —  it  will  have  fallen  from  me.” 

“  No ;  it  will  not  have  fallen  1  ”  he  answered,  cheer¬ 
fully.  **  Your  hand  grasping  one  end,  mine  holding 
fast  the  other,  it  will  remain  stretched  out  between 
ns  imdl  the  hour  that  I  come  back.  Margaret,  I 
will  work  for  you ;  I  will  struggle  for  you ;  I  will 
rise  for  you.  And  you,"  he  crie<l,  “  wait  for  me  !  for 
no  power,  but  the  power  of  God  taking  my  life, 
shall  keep  me  from  coming  back.” 

“  I  will  wait,”  she  said.  “  I  will  wait  years  and 
years.  If  you  die  before  I  ever  see  you  again  I  will 
wMt  for  you  till  we  meet  in  heaven.” 


She  did  wrong  to  keep  their  engagement  from  her 
mother.  Poor  Maigaret  knew  that,  and  was  troub¬ 
led  by  the  knowledge ;  but  she  had  not  courage  to 
awaken  the  storm  of  abuse  which  she  knew  well 
would  fall  upon  her  head  should  she  divulge  it,  so 
she  let  time  pass  on,  and  told  her  mother  nothing. 
She  kept  her  secret  for  two  years,  hearii^  from  her 
lover  occasionally,  but  not  o^n,  and  living  on  her 
silent  trust  in  him. 

After  these  two  years  were  ended,  one  day,  a 
bright  summer  afternoon,  Mrs.  Morton  stood  at  her 
cottage  door,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  strong  sun¬ 
light  as  she  looked  eagerly  towards  the  school-house, 
whence  the  school-cluldren  were  coming  pouring 
out  and  swarming  down  the  road,  and  whence  pres¬ 
ently,  with  a  step  that  was  slower  than  theirs,  came 
Margaret.  Mrs.  Morton’s  tongue  was  loosed  as  she 
drew  near. 

“  O,  dear  me !  what  a  time  that  school  does 
keep  you !  ”  she  ejaculated.  “  Such  a  state  I ’ve  been 
in  all  day ;  my  poor  head ’s  just  worn  out  with 


thinking.  Margaret,  you  never  will  guess  as  long  as 
you  live,  but  what  do  you  think  the  postman  broiwht 
me  here  this  morning  ?  ” 

“What,  mother?”  As  she  spoke  Margaret’s 
whole  face  flushed. 

“  O,  you  may  well  ask  what.  I  tell  you  you  ’ll 
never  guess.  'Why,  he  brought  a  letter  from  your 
Uncle  Tom,  in  America,  —  rrto  might  have  b^n 
dead  and  buried,  for  anything  I  ’vc  known,  these 
five  years,  —  and  he ’s  sent  us  money  to  go  out  to 
him.  Yes,  —  he  says  we  ’re  to  go  out  to  him,  every 
one  of  us,  and  he  ’ll  keep  us  as  long  as  we  live. 
Why,  Margaret!  ”  Mrs.  Morton  cried.  “  Maigaret! 
God  bless  the  girl,  are  you  going  to  faint  ?  ” 

“  Mother,  come  in.  Mother,  come  in  and  shut 
the  door.” 

White  and  trembling,  Margaret  passed  into  the 
kitchen.  She  let  her  mother  join  her  there,  and 
grasping  her  hands  right  within  her  own,  she  began 
to  speak  hurriedly,  in  a  low,  constrained,  almost 
hard  tone. 

“  Mother,  I  cannot  go ;  I  cannot  leave  England,” 
she  said.  “If  j'ou  go,  you  must  go  alone.  No — 
no  —  don’t  look  like  that  at  me.  I  have  had  news, 
too,  to-day.  O,  mother !  ”  she  cried,  all  hardness 
suddenly  breaking  down  as  she  clasi>ed  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  hands  upon  her  breast,  “  speak  gently  to  me, 
look  kindly  on  me.  Dear  mother!  dear  mother!  I 
am  going  to  be  Philip  Langton’s  wife.” 

Mrs.  Morton  stood  before  her  daughter,  face  to 
face,  and  caught  her  by  her  arms. 

“  You  are  going  to  be  what  f  ”  burst  from  her  lips. 
“  Going  to  be  what  f  ”  she  cried. 

“  I  am  going  to  be  his  wife.”  Her  answer  came 
almost  triumpmntly  now.  “  I  promised  him  long 
before  he  went  lie  wrote  to  me.  to-day  to  tell  me 
that  he  could  marry  me.  And  he  is  coming !  ”  she 
cried,  the  light  Hashing  up  into  her  face. 

It  was  the  last  fiash  of  gladness  that  lighted  that 
poor  face  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Margaret  had 
told  her  secret,  and  what  followed  was  a  storm  of 
tears  and  passionate  reproaches  so  violent  as  to  ex¬ 
haust  all  the  small  stock  of  strength  that  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton  had,  and  force  her,  before  many  hours  were 
over,  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay  aud  sobbed  and 
moaned  all  night,  and  by  morning  had  worn  herself 
ill  enough  to  make  Margaret  unable  to  leave  the 
house.  Throughout  that  whole  day,  from  morning 
to  night,  her  daughter  sat  beside  her,  listening  to 
her  reproaches,  and  her  self-bewailings,  and  her  pas¬ 
sionate  entreaties.  For  years  past,  indeed  for  well- 
nigh  her  whole  life  long,  Mrs.  Morton  had  been 
very  well  aware  that  her  strength  lay  in  her  fretful 
pertinacity,  and  her  deadness  to  every  other  crea¬ 
ture’s  comfort  but  her  own.  In  former  days  she 
had  ruled  her  husband  by  her  querulous  selfishness ; 
for  years  she  had  ruled  her  daughter  by  the  same 
means :  selfishness  was  to  her  her  armor  of  proof,  and, 
as  she  had  resorted  to  it  in  countless  straits  before, 
so  she  resorted  to  it  now.  Margaret  had  worked 
for  her,  and  devoted  herself  to  her,  and  humored 
her,  and  lllrs.  Morton  felt  that  it  would  be  hard 
now  to  do  without  this  filial  care ;  and  feeling  this, 
whatever  a  generous  and  noble  nature  could  least 
bear  to  have  itself  accused  of)  these  things  did  the 
mother  launch  at  her  daughter’s  head.  She  hung 
herself  as  a  dead  weight  round  Margaret’s  neck,  and 
then,  wringing  her  bands,  called  every  one  to  wit¬ 
ness  how  Ma^aret  was  about  to  throw  her  moth¬ 
er  off. 

For  two  days  Margaret  bore  this  persecution  al¬ 
most  in  silence,  sitting  hour  after  hour  by  her  moth- 
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S  all  against  her,  —  mother,  brother,  friends; 
STha.!  no  one  to  take  her  part,  no  one, -not  a 
•L\Tone  -  to  utter  Philip  Langton’s  name  except  “ 
S  ISe.  or  Wta  .hoold  .bo  do?  I 

Slop  Idler  hour  for  tboiie  Wo  ■»»»•?  day.  the  poor  I 
prl’s  desolate  passionate  question  went  up  to  I 

Ard"slowly  and  relentlessly,  as  those  houm  went  g 
on  the  hope  that  had  been  her  torch  so  long  p^ed  t 
«id  died  mt.  She  fought  for  two  days,  and  then 

the  battle  ended.  When  the  evening  ol  the  second 

day  came  she  knew  that  she  must  «ve  him  up. 

Cmust  give  him  up, -her  fovel-  her  hfe !  1 
She  was  sitUng  when  the  stru^le  ended  by  her 
mother’s  side,  Ao,  worn  out  wiA  forty-eight  hours 
of  frettin-s  was  lying  at  last  with  closed  eyes  ^d 
1  Sc  had  lin%o  for  half  m  hour,  her  thin 
shrunk,  her  pale  cheeks  hollowed  with  those 
two  days’  illness,  and  for  half  an  hour  Margaret  had 
«t  and  watched  her.  Sat  in  the  deep  silenc^— 
the  first  moments  of  peace  that  liad  been  given  her, 
—and  watched  her  as  she  lay  there,  sickly  and 
feeble  and  lonely,  tUl  a  conviction  rose  within  her 
heart  that  conquered  her  —  a  despairing  hopeless 
conviction,  —  that  she  dared  not  leave  her. 

She  sat  when  it  had  come,  and  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro,  crouching  her  heail,  putting  out  her  hands 
Mid  covering  her  face,  moaning  O'er  over 
airain  some  low,  unintelUgible,  broken-hearted  w^. 
^  never  changed  sound  or  movement  till  Mrs. 

1  Morton’s  querulous  voice  broke  on  her  mi^rj .  She 
only  changed  them  then  to  raise  her  white  fa^  to 
her  mother,  and  strive  to  utter  words  which  at  her 
first  effort  choked  her  and  would  not  com&  ] 

And  when  at  last,  kneehng  by  the  l^dside,  with 
her  face  pressed  upon  her  outstretched  harids,  the 
poor  girl  uttered  them,  givmg  her  broken-hearted 
pJ^iL  that  she  would  go,  for  her  reward  there 

came  this  answer, —  ,  .  u  •_ 

“  Could  you  not  have  said  as  much  at  the  Mgin- 
nine,”  Mrs.  Morton  said,  “  without  doing  your  best  to 
kill  me  firet  V  But  yoii  are  still  as  you  have  been 
aU  your  life,  —  thinking  of  no  creature  m  the  world 
except  yourself.” 


when  we  parted,  how  I  told  you  th^  I  felt  as  if  I  j 
had  hiffd  of  the  last  link  of  a  cham  f  ■ 

.And  then  «  «  i_  X  *1  ]i«  I 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  she  broke  out  wiMy.  . 

“  O  my  God !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ^  , 

live  all  my  life  long  alone  ?  O  Phihp,  help  me  | 
Philip,  have  mercy  on  me  1  write  me  one  word,  ot  1 
I  shall  die.  O,  if  I  could  have  seen  you  once 
more,  —  only  once  more,  —  only  once  more  before  I  I 

eo  !  All  day  long,  —  all  night,  as  I  be  aw^e,  1  , 

think  of  it  OPhibp!  write  to  me,--TOte  to 
me  and  forspve  me,  or  my  heart  will  break.  j 

She  had  lieen  in  her  new  home  for  a  month  when 
the  answer  to  that  appeal  was  brought  to  her.  A 
hard  and  cruel  answer.  This  was  what  it  said :  I 

“  I  trusted  all  my  happiness  to  you,  and  you^ve 
wrecked  it  For  this  I  give  you  no  forgiven^ 

your  solemn  promise  to  become  my  wife,  from  I 

your  solemn  promise  to  wait  for  me  tiU  I  sho^ 
come  and  clmm  you,  —  no^wer  on  e^ 
right  to  set  you  free.  You  have  broken  t^  1 
poises  of  your  own  weak  choice  and  will. 

1  been  by  your  side  you  had  not  dared  to  “o  um  j 

™  to  me.  If  you  had  been  faithfd  I  would 

have  loved  you  as  never  living  man  will  love  you 
now.  I  would  have  cherished  you  as  never  m^ 
wiU  cherish  you.  You  have  chosen  your  own  lot 

apart  from  me.  And  I  —  ”  i,io.,v 

*  The  letter  broke  off  here.  To  this  last  blank 

■  desolate  line  there  was  added  nothing  but  the^pas- 

.  sionate  bitter  cry,  —  “  Margaret .  Margaret . 


The  promise  was  given,  and  from  that  time  ^ 
onward  she  was  altogether  passive.  Ihe  chiei  . 
object  of  every  one  about  her  was  to  ; 

away  before  Philip  Langton  could  hear  that  she  wa.  < 
going.  She  knew  this,  but  she  never  said  a  word. 
LviSg  as  they  did  they  only  needed  a  few  days  to 
make  their  prepararions  for  denature,  ^^le  rector 
promiseil,  wit^iout  detaining  Margaret,  to  find  a  I 
substitute  for  her  in  the  schooL  By  the  en  o 
week  they  were  all  in  readiness  to  go.  ' 

She  sat,  on  the  last  night,  in  her  own  room  alone. 
Through  aU  the  week  poor  Langton  s  “““^wered 
letter  had  lain  upon  her  heart.  To-night  she  wrote 

to  kiiB.  -  • 

Like  one  whom  sorrow  had  stunned  into 
baity, she  told  him  aU  that  had  been  done;  she  told 

him  of  the  promise  she  had  given,  almost  without 
one  demonstration  of  emotion.  And  only  e^ 
when  all  was  said,  suddenly  at  some  stray  tho^ht 
-  the  chance  recaUing  of  a  few  words  uttered  long 
before  — all  the  great  agony  of  her  heart  burst 

forth.  , 

“Do  you  remember,”  she  said,  “that  evening 


A  PLEASANT  room,  with  windows  opening  to  a 
terrace,  and,  beyond,  a  garden  slopmg  to  the  sea. 

A  summer  day  m  southern  latitudes. 

“  And  so,  after  all  these  years,  cn^  ^ 

dining  on  a  cushioned  sofa,  “Henry  Fitzgibbon  has 
come  back  again  •  ”  „ 

“  Ay,  he  has  come  at  last. 

“  I  am  so  curious  to  see  him.  We  niust  ^  early, 
Mr  Travers,  and  have  a  talk  with  him  before  the 
other  people  come.  And  with  regard  to  tje  mrls. 
Miss  korton,”  — Mrs.  Travers  raised  herself  a 
Uttle,  and  turned  her  head, --“as 
you  to  be  early,  you  had  better  jom  us  about 

"'^t  ’toe  far  end  of  the  room  Margaret  Morton  rite 
writing,  with  a  cheek  that  nine  years  have  i^ed, 
and  a  feure  that  their  hand  has  made  more  slight. 
All  the  rounded  comeliness  of  former  days  b  ’ 
Td  th.,  «idB,.reaned,  ,WDg  f“' 
now  with  a  beauty  it  never  possess^,  of  old.  Ifie 
dark  eyes  have  a  deep,  tender  \ 
times  oftener  composed  and  cheerful ,  for  ste 
S  wrought  her  way  out  of  that  great  anp^  of 
her  youto,  and  it  shades  her  years  now  onfy  wito  a 
rilLt  and  subdued  sadness,  not  any  longer  with 

i:r.Lrc.s V.  bu«r  ^ 

been  the  leading  star,  —  the  refining  elemep  of  her 
life.  Its  influeLe  has  led  her  in  everjtfong  that 
.  she  has  done,  —  in  everything  that  she  has  rtrugg 
I  to  become.  She  has  been  true  to  it  in  her  whole 
t  heart  and  being,  in  spite  of  Phibps  mjustice,  in 

HlC.~dd.i.h„l.eroU« 
t  led  her,  during  these  nine  years,  oyer  that  wioe 

Z  southern  town  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  She  is  aft 
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alone  in  the  world.  The  kind  uncle  who  brought 
her  OTer  is  dead ;  the  sickly  mother  dead,  too,  a 
year  ago ;  her  brother,  the  only  one  remaining,  is  a 
fortune-seeker  in  California. 

“You  will  be  at  my  sister’s  at  eight  a’clock,” 
Mrs.  Travers  said ;  and  at  eight  o’clock  Mai^ret 
and  her  two  pupils  sat  in  Mrs.  Maurice’s  drawing¬ 
room. 

She  sat  before  a  side-table  strewn  with  books, 
and  whiled  the  time  away  in  turning  them  over. 
There  were  a  few  small  groups  of  ladies  in  the 
room,  making  a  faint  buzz  of  conversation,  but  it 
was  not  loud  enough  to  interrupt  her.  For  a  long 
while  she  read  undisturbed,  until  the  feeble  buzz 
at  last  leapt  into  quicker  animation,  for  the  drawing- 
room  door  was  oi)ened,  and  new  voices  sounded, 
new  faces  entered  and  filled  the  room. 

A  few  feet  from  where  she  sat  there  stood  a  small 
empty  sofa.  Toward  this  there  presently  came  two 
persons,  and  took  possession  of  it,  —  Mrs.  Travers, 
and  a  gentleman  whose  face  was  strange  to  Marga¬ 
ret.  As  they  sat  down  it  was  he  who  spoke  first. 

“  Begin  from  your  own  marriage,  and  tell  me 
everything,”  he  said.  “  What  has  become  of  all  my 
old  friends  ?  I  can  scarcely  see  or  hear  of  one  of 
them.” 

“  I  can  give  you  a  score  of  histories,”  she  answered. 
“  Who  shall  I  begin  with  ?  ”  And  they  fell  at  once 
into  an  animated  talk  together. 

It  might  have  lasted  perhaps  for  half  an  hour, 
when,  after  a  momentary  pause,  Margaret  heard 
these  words :  — 

“  In  the  midst  of  all  this,”  Mrs.  Travers’s  com¬ 
panion  said,  “  how  in  the  world  have  you  contrived 
to  be  so  little  changed  ?  To  look  at  you  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  I  have  ever  been  away ;  yet 
the  whole  morning  I  have  been  complaining  to 
Langtou  that  I  cannot  recognize  a  single  face  I 
see.” 

She  looked  up  with  an  Involuntary  start,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  She  had  heard  strangers 
called  by  that  name  before.  There  were  more 
Langtons  in  the  world  than  hers. 

“  By  the  way,”  Mrs.  Travers  said,  “  who  is  this 
Mr.  Langton  V  Where  did  you  pick  him  up  ?  ” 

“  Langton  ?  O,  he  is  a  man  with  some  name  in 
political  circles  in  England.  He  is  just  now  sec¬ 
retary  to  Lord - ” 

“  He  is  not  in  the  room  at  present,  is  he  ?  I  am 
so  blind,  —  but  I  don’t  see  him.” 

“  No ;  he  and  Travers  got  into  a  discussion  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  left  them  to  fight  it  out.” 

'They  turned  the  talk  back  to  their  own  affairs. 
With  a  low  sigh  Margaret  stooped  her  face  again 
upon  her  book.  “  It  is  not  Philip,  it  is  not  Philip,” 
she  whispered  to  herself.  Bending  her  head  she 
shaded  her  eyes,  and  for  a  minute  closed  their  lids ; 
and  before  her  attitude  was  altered,  before  her  eyes 
were  reopened,  there  fell  upon  her  ear  the  long 
unheard  voice. 

“  How  beautiful  your  open  sea  here  is,”  it  said. 
“  It  brings  to  my  mind  the  only  place  where  I  ever 
lived  before  by  the  open  sea,  —  a  little  village  in  the 
south  of  England.” 

She  looked  up  and  saw  him.  That  vision  that 
nine  years  had  robbed  her  of ;  that  lover  to  whose 
memory  her  life,  with  all  its  struggles,  successes,  en¬ 
durances,  had  been  an  offering.  There,  before  her, 
his  foot  within  a  pace  of  where  she  sat,  his  dark, 
familiar  face  clear  In  her  sight ;  familiar,  and  yet 
how  strange,  after  this  absence,  this  silence,  this  ab¬ 
negation  of  nine  years. 

la _  _ 


A  hand  was  laid  kindly  on  her  arm,  and  on  her 
ear  came  the  tones  of  another  voice :  — 

“  You  feel  this  room  very  hot,”  it  said.  “  Do  yon 
not.  Miss  Morton  ?  lam  sure  you  are  hot,  you  look 
so  pale  and  tired.  Come  away  with  me,  and  let  oi 
take  a  little  walk  upon  the  terrace.” 

The  outstretched  hand  drew  her  from  her  seat 
O,  this  was  cruel !  There  leapt  up  to  her  lips  one 
piteous  cry,  one  helpless  cry  of  passionate  resistance; 
and  then  she  rose,  and  went.  Away  she  went, 
from  where  her  hungry  eyes  had  rested,  to  the 
dimly-lighted  terrace. 

“Now  take  my  arm,  we  will  walk  for  a  little 
here.” 

She  answered  “Yes,”  but  she  could  not  do  it 
She  tried,  and  walked  a  dozen  steps ;  then  suddenly 
stood  still,  and  cried,  — 

“  Let  me  sit  down.” 

She  leant  against  a  pillar  near  her. 

“  Mrs.  Carlton,  let  me  sit  down  !  Here,  where  it 
is  not  light ;  O  here,  where  it  is  not  light !  ”  she 
cried. 

“  My  dear,  there  is  no  seat :  stand  still  one  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Pausing  to  ask  no  questions,  Mrs.  Carlton  hu^ 
ried  to  the  house.  She  was  absent  for  a  few  seconds ; 
then  she  returned,  and  not  alone.  Another  arm 
was  laden  with  the  chair  that  she  had  gone  to  find, 
and  another  hand  set  it  by  Margaret’s  side. 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Langton.  Now,  my  dear,  sit 
down.  You  will  be  better  soon  in  this  fresh  air.” 

She  sat  down  as  she  was  bidden ;  helplessly,  with¬ 
out  a  word.  She  gave  no  thanks. 

Having  come,  he  stayed.  Deliberately  and  at 
once  he  took  the  place  where  she  had  stood,  and 
leant  where  she  had  leant  against  the  pillar.  He 
stood  with  his  face  partly  towards  her,  with  the 
light  upon  it. 

“  We  shall  never  teach  this  northern  snowdrop 
to  bear  our  southern  warmth,”  Mrs.  Carlton  said. 
“  Mr.  Langton,  are  all  your  countrywomen  so  hard 
to  accustom  to  new  climates  ?  Are  they  all  such 
fragile  creatures  as  this  one  ?  ” 

He  turned  his  head  where  Margaret  sat,  and 
looked  at  her.  Following  that  look  there  came  no 
change  upon  his  face,  no  token  In  him  of  recognition, 
nothing  but  this  quiet  answer,  — 

“  You  are  used  to  a  warmer  coloring  here.  Our 
northern  snows  rob  Englishwomen  of  that.” 

“  And  yet  England  is  a  good  way  from  the  pole. 
And  you  are  not  like  a  snowdrop,  Mr.  Langton,  at 
all.” 

“I  am  scarcely  English;  my  mother  was  an 
Italian.” 

“Was  she?  I  did  not  know.  And  have  you 
lived  in  Italy  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Langton  1  ”  she  cried  sud¬ 
denly,  in  a  quick  outburst  of  her  southern  enthusi¬ 
asm,  “  Tell  me  about  Italy.  What  parts  of  it  do 
you  know?  Do  you  know  Rome  and  Venice? 
Ah !  tell  me  about  them.” 

Her  request  was  eager,  but  he  was  very  slow  to 
do  her  bidding.  Possibly  his  thoughts  were  occu¬ 
pied  to-night  with  other  things  than  Italy’s  falling 
palaces  and  walls ;  yet  presently  her  quick  ques¬ 
tionings  roused  him :  he  warmed  and  spoke.  There, 
where  the  light  fell  on  his  face,  illumining  each 
kindling  lineament,  he  stood  and  talked  to  her  of 
the  mi^ty  cities  of  the  south. 

It  was  a  thing  that  might  have  been  a  dream,  so 
strange,  unreal ;  the  southern  summer  night  and  the 
softened  lights ;  the  scene  so  unlike  all  scenM  of 
home,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  bo  calmly,  quietly 
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Dungline  with  it,  that  one  home  figure,  the  centre 
star  of  Margaret’s  life.  But  even  he  so  changed. 
ah  calmed,  softened,  refined ;  the  old  dark 
dark  and  irregular  still,  but  in  its  whole  expression 
grown  BO  full  of  harmony  and  strength  ;  its  restive 
^de  composed,  its  ^gressive  temper  all  subdued. 

She  listened  to  him  as  he  talked,  listened  at  first 
with  a  strange  thrilling  wonder  of  delight,  then 
presently  with  a  nameless  sickening  pain.  Oh !  she 
striven  all  these  years  to  reach  up  to  his  height, 
and  he  had  left  her  in  the  race,  as  if  she  had  not 
run. 

“  And  now,  after  all  your  European  wanderings,” 
Mrs.  Carlton  said,  “  you  have  at  last  come  here.’’ 

He  answered,  “  Yes.” 

“  Are  you  going  farther  south  ?  ” 

“  No;  I  shMl  retrace  my  steps  now.’ 

But  not  at  once,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  I  may  leave  to-morrow.  If  not  to-morrow,  still 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

Sitting  in  the  shadow,  Margaret  heard,  and  lifted 
up  her  head,  swiftly,  suddenly,  driven  by  the  start¬ 
ling  cry  of  her  sharp  misery.  She  lifted  up  her 
heM,  and  her  raised  eyes  saw  — 

Oh !  this  was  no  stranger’s  look  upon  her,  —  this 
wss  no  stranger’s  gaze,  sending  its  keen  light 
through  her! 

“  soon  as  to-morrow  ?  Why,  Mr.  Langton, 
you  will  have  seen  nothing.” 

“I  shall  have  seen  what  I  came  to  sec,”  he 
answered. 

“  Ah,  well !  About  that  I  cannot  speak,”  she 
said,  laughing ;  and  there  was  a  few  moments’ 
pause,  which  was  broken  presently  by  a  sound  of 
music  coming  through  the  opened  door. 

“  That  is  Mrs.  Travers’s  voice,”  Mrs.  Carlton  said. 
“  Mr.  Langton,  you  must  come  and  hear  her,  she 
has  the  finest  voice  I  know.  Miss  Morton,  will  you 
remain  here,  or  come  with  us  ’/  You  had  better 
both  come.” 

She  went  forward  towards  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Langton  followed  her.  One  moment  Margaret  saw 
the  two  figures  stand  upon  the  threshold  ;  then  one 
went  forward  and  the  other  retraced  his  steps. 

He  came  back  in  silence,  calmly  and  quietly,  to 
the  place  that  he  had  left,  into  Margaret’s  full  sight, 
—  there  where  she  sat  motionless,  her  clasped  hands 
as  he  neared  her  only  closing  their  fingers  tighter. 

He  stood  before  her  in  silence  for  several  mo¬ 


ments  ;  then,  through  the  distant  music,  she  heard 
his  voice. 

“  She  said  I  should  see  nothing,”  he  said, 
abruptly.  “  She  was  wrong.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  have  seen  ?  ” 

His  eyes  were  directed  towards  her,  but  he  did 
not  wait  for  her  to  speak.  Before  she  could  reply 
he  spoke  again. 

“  She  told  me  to  tell  her  about  ruined  cities. 
There  are  other  ruins  besides  fallen  stones.  One 
such,”  and  his  voice  sank  into  infinite  tenderness, 
“  I  have  seen  to-night,  —  a  temple  that  I  left  entire, 
—  fresh  from  God’s  hand.” 

She  rose  up  suddenly  from  her  seat  and  stood 
before  him  with  her  slight  figure  erect,  and  with  all 
that  she  had  in  her  of  gentle  pride  gathered  upon 
her  face. 

My  white  face  does  me  wrong  to-night,”  she 
said.  “  I  am  no  ruin.  1  have  known  sorrow,  as 
others  have;  but  no  sorrow  I  have  felt  has  crushed 
me.  I  have  grown  to  look  old,  perhaps ;  but  I  am 
not  young  now,  even  in  years.” 

His  dark  face  had  for  a  moment  thrown  off  its 


I  mask,  but  all  tenderness  that  in  word  or  look  had 
begun  to  appear  in  him  shrank  back  before  her 
words.  The  pause  that  came  when  she  ceased  to 
speak  was  broken  by  this  cold  reply,  — 

“  If  there  has  been  no  sufiTering  then  my  petition 
may  be  granted  the  more  easily.  I  have  come  a 
long  way,”  he  siud  slowly,  “  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  a  wrong  done  to  you  long  ago.”  lie  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  his  voice  grew  bitter  as  he 
ended.  “  It  will  cost  you  little  to  grant  it  When 
the  pain  of  a  wrong  has  ceased,  we  can  forgive  the 
wronger  easily.” 

She  had  been  very  calm  outwardly  when  she  had 
spoken,  but  now  her  hands  were  crushed  together, 
and  her  eyes,  fixed  on  his  face,  were  troubl^  and 
dark.  She  stood  one  moment  shivering,  then  aU 
her  love  rose  in  a  wild  defence,  and  out  of  that  nine 
years’  silence  leapt  this  cry,  — 

“  It  has  not  ceased !  0,  the  pain  has  not  ceased !” 

Her  head  fell  down  upon  her  piarted  hands,  she 
hid  her  face  upon  them,  and  broke  with  passionate 
helplessness  into  a  low  piteous  sob. 

And  then,  as  she  stood  there  desolate,  she  felt  his 
arm  circling  her  round ;  and  passionate  once  more, 
in  its  deep  loving  tenderness,  she  heard  his  voice,  — 

“  Margaret,  I  nave  been  faithful,”  he  cried.  “  In 
spite  of  that  harsh  wrong  I  have  lived  fbr  you.  I 
have  worked  for  you.  I  came  to  pray  for  more  than 
forgiveness.  I  came  to  pray  for  my  reward.” 

It  was  far  away,  that  English  village  by  the  old 
familiar  sea,  yet,  before  his  tones  had  died  away, 
how  there  flashed  back  on  her  a  picture  of  it,  clearer 
than  the  sight  of  tropic  land.  She  lifted  up  her 
eyes,  —  the  passionate  gaze  of  old  was  on  her  face ; 
she  raised  her  arms,  —  they  fell  to  their  old  place 
upon  his  neck ;  she  spoke  to  him. 

Long  years  ago  he  had  told  her  to  wait  for  him 
till  he  came  back.  Like  a  child  delivering  up  its 
trust,  she  whispered,  — 

“  I  have  waited  1  ” 

That  was  all.  From  him  there  only  came  one 
passionate  low  utterance  of  her  name.  Then  be¬ 
tween  them  there  was  perfect  silence,  and  they  stood 
beneath  the  tropic  trees  as  they  had  stood  nine 
years  before  under  the  sea-cliff  at  Brent. 

CHORISTER  SCHOOL-BOYS  IN  GERMANY. 

[Translated  for  Evkbt  Saturdat  from  Der  Haua/reund.] 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 
songs  which  they  as  children  often  used  to  hear  in 
summer  and  winter  evenings  resounding  from  the 
courtyards  of  the  houses  or  along  the  streets  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  airs  were  sacred  chorsu  tunes,  which  were 
rendered,  however,  in  an  atrociously  mutilated 
manner.  Sometimes  one  could  distinguish  a  voice 
which  sang  correctly  and  melodiously,  and  strove, 
though  in  vain,  to  keep  in  tune  the  other  discordant 
singers.  Amid  the  boyish  voices  of  the  little  choir 
thundered  the  sonorous  bass  of  the  leader  of  the 
band,  whom  the  boys  used  to  call  the  “  Choir-father.” 
When  you  aj^roached  the  group  of  musicians,  you 
found  that  it  consisted  of  eight  or  ten,  often  indeed 
of  fewer  boys.  They  wore  gray  or  black  cloaks  of 
uniform  shape  with  a  short  collar,  and  on  their  heads 
great  heavy  tumed-up  hats,  such  as  now-a-days  are 
worn  by  the  drivers  of  hearses.  These  lads,  thus 
attired,  were  the  familiar  chorister-boys,  current 
scholars,”  or  “  Currendejungens,”  as  they  are  called 
in  Berlin.  The  original  intention  of  this  youthful 
choir  was  to  give  to  needy  and  industrious  lads 
educadon  and  practice  in  vocal  music  and  at  the 
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same  time  by  their  singing;  before  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  to  procure  for  them  the  means  of  carrying 
on  their  studies  in  the  schools.  This  is  the  aim  of 
these  choristers  or  “  Currende,”  not  only  in  Berlin, 
but  in  every  large  city  which  has,  or  ever  had,  such 
an  institution.  The  little  fellows  have  often  enough 
aroused  our  sympathies.  When  in  winter  the  icy 
December  storm  roared  through  the  streets,  and  the 
chill  wind  whirled  in  eddying  gusts  about  the  wide 
deserted  squares,  bearing  with  it  flakes  of  snow, 
and  drops  of  still  colder  rain,  and  the  passengers, 
shivering  and  blue,  hastened  rapidly  by,  there  was 
something  sad  in  the  sight  of  the  little  troop  of  poor 
children,  making  their  way  through  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  streets,  and  singing  their  hymns  with 
trembling  voices,  changed  by  the  cold  into  a  plaintive 
tremulo,  in  front  of  houses  from  the  windows  of  which 
the  bright  lights  of  the  warm  comfortable  rooms 
threw  their  rays  upon  the  wet,  dirty,  cold  streets 
without.  The  little  lads  with  their  grotesque  hats 
and  plaited  cloaks  could  not  but  excite  a  smile  of 
sympathy.  Poor  children  !  —  who,  in  order  to  gain 
what  is  often  enough  lightly  trifled  away  by  the  lazy 
(diildren  of  rich  parents,  —  a  school  education,  have 
to  winder  freezing  through  the  streets  for  hour  after 
hour  here  and  there  carolling  drearily  a  song,  which 
they  repeat  quite  mechanically  and  without  a 
thought  of  its  meaning,  for  they  have  already  sung 
or  drawled  it,  who  knows  how  often.  Frequently 
there  is  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  tune,  for  al¬ 
though  the  choir-father,  who  stands  in  the  middle  of 
his  band,  beats  time  with  his  hand,  he  hurries  it  along 
beyond  all  possibility  for  the  singers  to  keep  pace 
with  him,  for  he  too  is  shaking  with  the  cold,  and 
longing  to  go  home,  while  he  remembers  that  they 
have  still  to  visit  six  or  seven  houses,  in  which  dwell 
reputed  patrons  of  the  choristers,  and  where  they 
can  rely  upon  receiving  a  few  groschen.  When 
they  have  sung  one  of  their  choral  songs,  or  the 
well-known  school  song,  “  Glad  praises  to  the  Lord, 
ye  youthful  choirs,  sing,”  (which,  by  the  way,  often 
sounds  strangely  enough  amid  wind  and  weather,) 
then  one  of  the  poor  children  draws  forth  from  under 
his  mantle  a  dark  lantern,  leaves  his  companions, 
and  mounts  the  narrow  steps  of  the  house  before 
which  they  have  been  singing,  and  which  is  very  apt 
to  be  quite  dark.  Formerly,  such  an  undertaking 
used  to  be  by  no  means  without  its  perils,  for  then 
there  was  no  bright  gas-jet  to  light  his  footsteps. 
Having  gained  the  door,  the  lad  rings  or  knocks. 
“  Who  IS  there  ?  ”  asks  a  voice.  “  The  choristers 
beg  for  a  little  gift.”  Often  enough  a  surly  “  No,” 
is  the  answer  given  by  some  “  rentier  ”  disturbed  in 
the  perusal  of  his  evening  paper,  or  by  the  lodging- 
house  keeper,  who  is  looking  for  a  visit  of  quite  a 
different  sort.  Often  the  voice  of  a  shrewish,  stingy 
old  woman  croaks  forth  some  abuse  of  the  petitioner, 
.and  even  when  a  more  generous  hand  opens  to  meet 
the  humble  petition,  it  opens  only  —  in  most  cases 
—  to  bestow  upon  the  needy  scholar  a  few  groschen. 
There  were,  indeed,  people  who  used  to  set  aside  a 
certain  sum  yearly  for  the  Currende,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  received,  also,  legacies  from  deceased 
benefactors.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  institutions 
for  these  scholars  only  just  succeeded  in  keeping 
themselves  alive,  and  the  poor  boys  coulil  by  no 
means  boast  of  their  income.  Many  a  fine  singer, 
nevertheless,  has  begun  his  career  in  one  of  these 
bands  of  street  musicians,  for  the  vmces  were  in  ear¬ 
lier  years  especially  chosen  on  account  of  their 
strcrngth.  But  many  a  one,  too,  has  lost  by  exposure 
to  wind  and  weather,  drafts  and  colds,  an  oigan. 


which  perhaps  with  proper  care,  might  have  assured 
him  a  brilliant  career.  There  have  been,  also, 
people  of  distinction  enough,  who  once  were  num¬ 
bered  among  these  singing  scholars.  Fortune  smiled 
upon  many  a  one,  whose  voice  gained  him  friends, 
and  who  was  received  into  a  household  and  advanced 
by  patrons  who  assisted  the  j^r  singer  in  gaining  a 
still  more  advantageous  position. 

We  need  only  point  to  the  great  reformer,  Luther, 
who  owed  his  advancement  to  the  institution  of  the 
Current-scholars.  By  his  wonderful  voice  he  excit¬ 
ed  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pious  Frau 
Cotta  of  Eisenach,  who  prepared  for  him  a  happier 
lot  in  life.  The  name  given  to  these  children  shows 
the  age  of  the  custom,  Currere :  to  run,  to  rove 
about.  Originally  the  mendicant  monks  pursued 
this  same  course ;  they  used  to  sing  in  front  of  the 
doors  of  houses.  Subsequently  they  acquired  the 
name  of  “  Bacchantes,”  people  having  in  their  minds 
the  participators  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  particu¬ 
larly  the  nocturnal  rites,  for  already  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  monks  had  given  way 
to  the  students,  who  were  called  Beani,  or  “  Yellow- 
bilb,”  (Gelbschniibel),  and  who  likewise  sang  liefore 
the  doors  of  the  citizens.  From  these  came,  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
travelling  scholars.  These  sought  to  gain  by  song,  and 
other  productions  and  performances  of  theirs,  the 
money  needed  for  their  education,  and  in  this  pursuit 
travelled  from  school  to  school.  They  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  customs  of  those  times,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  piety  of  the  jieople ;  and  there  were 
even  to  be  found  public  institutions  for  their  support 
and  instruction,  so  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  a  matter  of  repute  for  a  school  to  have  many  of 
such  Bacchants  among  its  members.  These  had 
still  younger  lads  under  them,  which  they  called 
“  Schiitzen,”  but  who  were  treated  by  them  in  the 
most  tyrannical  manner,  and  were  often  misled  into 
stealing  or  begging.  Frecpently  the  Bacchants 
remained  until  late  in  years  at  the  schools,  where 
they  were  provided  with  places  as  sub-teachers,  and 
passed  sometimes  their  whole  life.  Buchard  Zingy 
and  the  famous  Thomas  Plater  were  Bacchants, 
and  have,  themselves,  written  of  theii-  adventures  in 
this  calling.  With  the  better  organization  of  the 
schools  arose  the  necessity  of  providing  for,  and  ex¬ 
ercising  some  control  over  the  itinerant  singers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Currende.  The  scholars 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rector 
and  the  parish ;  their  funds  were  regulated  and  their 
education  superintended.  The  free  scholars  at  the 
academies,  however,  seem  not  to  have  always  an¬ 
swered  the  expectations  which  their  benefactors 
were  justified  in  entertaining.  The  Current-schol¬ 
ars,  especiallv,  from  the  very  first,  must  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  tfiemselves  by'  frecpient  trangressions  of 
the  school-rules.  In  the  “  Berlin  Cloister  and  School 
History  of  Martin  Dietrich,”  we  find  that,  “  since  it 
was  seen  that  the  Current-lxiys  of  these  schools  had 
become  very  unruly,  and  played  all  manner  of  mis¬ 
chievous  pranks  when  they  went  about  singing,  an 
especial  overseer  was  appointed  over  them,  by  the 
name  of  George  Schiitze,  who  went  about  with 
them  and  prevented  all  unseemly  behavior.  To 
which  end,  abo,  in  the  year  1 704,  from  charitable 
contributions,  on  the  precept  of  the  Provost  Blank- 
eriberg,  a  dwelling  was  built  for  this  officer  by  the 
rear  wall  of  the  Cloister  churchyard,  and  from  this 
time  forward,  twenty-four  boys  of  the  Currende 
were  provided,  besides  their  daily  food,  with  cloaks 
and  other  clothing,  and  also  with  some  money,  es- 
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pecially  when  they  left  the  institution,  and  wished 
(0  learn  some  trade.” 

Among  the  school  regulations  declared  by  Elector 
John  George  in  1579,  is  the  following:  — 

“  The  Choristers'  shall,  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  in 
the  houses  on  the  occasion  of  weddings,  in  collei'ting 
contributions  behave  themselves  discreetly,  and  in  a 
Christian  manner ;  stand  in  the  churches  before  the 
pulpit,  at  Vespers,  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  but 
especially  shall  sing  no  drinking  or  lewd  songs  to 
please  tipplers  and  dissolute  persons.” 

In  more  recent  times,  the  choristers  very  often 
did  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  com- 
Biemlable  or  order-loving  pupils  of  the  academies. 
The  roving  about  in  the  streets  probably  contributed 
a  good  deal  toward  making  the  young  people  a 
litde  intractable.  At  least  the  writer  of  these  lines 
remembers,  that  the  chorister-pupils  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  which  he  attended,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  high  boys.  That  was  the  reverse  of  the 
medal.  The  choristers  enjoye<l,  however,  a  great 
popularity  in  Berlin,  to  which  the  often  truly  com¬ 
ical  exterior  which  lias  made  them  a  fertile  subject 
for  the  pencil  of  a  Hoseinann  and  the  pens  of  our 
humorous  writers  probably  contributed.  The  chor¬ 
isters  belonged,  among  other  things,  to  the  familiar 
iid  inevitable  accompaniments  of  a  New  Year’s 
morning,  and  certain  individuals  among  the  leaders 
or  choii^tathers,  have  become  well  known  in  the 
dty.  The  institution,  however,  outlived  its  original 
purpose,  and  became  at  last,  only  an  asylum  for  the 
choir-leaders.  Beyond  their  free  education,  the 
pupils  received  little  other  assistance.  The  gym¬ 
nasia  replaced  the  choristers  by  choirs  for  the 
liturgical  songs,  in  the  churches  of  the  parishes  to 
which  the  gymnasia  lielonged. 

Since  1851  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
the  institution  of  the  Currende,  and  by  its  means 
to  keep  up  among  the  people,  the  love  for  the  good 
old  church  melodies.  These  newly  established 
choirs,  liir  a  yearly  contribution  of  about  two 
thalers,  sing  every  month  in  the  houses  of  the  cit¬ 
izens,  some  of  their  choral  songs.  Especial  care  has 
been  taken  that  the  children  should  present  a  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance.  They  are  civil  and  well 
behave*!,  and  their  performances  contrast  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  earlier  choristers,  and 
at  the  sound  of  their  clear  childish  voices,  every  one 
is  ready  to  open  his  purse  for  a  donation  to  the  little 
singer,  who  enters  the  door  of  his  house  with  mod¬ 
est  confidence,  to  solicit  and  receive  with  thanks  the 
smallest  return  for  the  performances  of  himself  and 
comrades. 


BOB  PULLINGER’S  ROSE-COLORED 
SPECTACLES. 

I. 

Chiustm.\8  Ev'e,  18 — ,  was,  in  point  of  weather, 
a  miserable  day.  A  cold,  drenching  rain,  with  oc¬ 
casional  intervals  of  sleet,  was  falling,  while  every 
now  and  then  the  wind  blew  in  fierce,  pitiless  gusts, 
so  that  feeble  and  elderly  persons,  encountering 
Boreas  in  this  unex|)ected  manner  at  street  comers, 
were  nearly  taken  off  their  legs  by  his  rudeness. 
In-doors,  provided  there  were  plenty  of  coals  on  the 
fire,  and  plenty  of  food  in  the  larder,  the  weather 
was  pleasant  enough.  But,  unfortunately,  every¬ 
body  in  this  great  city  was  not  so  happily  situated. 
The  Pullinger  family,  for  example,  who  rented  the 
front  and  back  attics  at  Number  Eight,  Warner 
Street,  Blackfriars  Road,  could  have  borne  a  good 


many  more  coals  on  the  fire  without  fear  of  being 
over-roasted.  There  was  only  a  tiny  little  bit  of  red 
beat  in  one  comer  of  the  small  grate,  to  which  Mrs. 
Pullinger  added  fuel  occasionally,  with  such  a  stem 
eye  for  economy,  that  she  might  have  put  it  on  with 
a  tablespoon.  Mothers  are  apt  to  be  selfish  crea¬ 
tures  ;  so  Mrs.  Pullinger  sat  by  the  window,  declar¬ 
ing  stoutly  that  it  was  n’t  at  all  cold,  and  that  she 
wanted  all  the  light  she  could  get  that  dismal  day 
to  mend  her  husband’s  coat.  If,  however,  you  had 
cro6s-<juestioned  Lizzie,  the  eldest  daughter,  a  de¬ 
mure,  anxious-faced  little  creature  of  eight,  she 
would  have  told  you  that  mother  sat  at  the  window 
on  purpose  that  the  little  ones  might  snuggle  over 
the  fire.  And  the  little  ones,  three  in  number,  a 
girl  and  two  boys,  were  snuggling  over  the  fire, 
stretching  out  their  mites  of  hands,  and  making 
believe  that  the  heat  was  very  intense ;  making 
believe,  also,  that  an  old  wooden  horse,  who,  though 
he  had  lost  his  head  and  both  forelegs,  was  still  a 
prime  family  favorite, —  making  believe  that  this 
venerable  nag  was  suffering  exceedingly  from  the 
furnace-like  character  df  the  heat  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  and  that  from  this  cause  he  had  contracted 
sundry  diseases  beyond  the  reach  of  veterinary  skilL 
It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  glib  way  in  which  the 
children  prattled  stable-talk,  and  also  from  a  colored 
print  of  the  celebrated  trotting-horse  (fondolier, 
which  hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  that  their  father 
earned  his  living  among  horses,  and  the  inference 
would  be  correct ;  but  of  this  we  will  say  more  here¬ 
after,  and  rather  observe  for  the  present  that  the 
room  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  that  there  were 
various  little  ornaments  on  the  walls  and  on  the 
mantelpiece  betokening  a  home-loving  husband  and 
wife.  The  furniture,  however,  was  j)ainfully  scanty, 
for  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  several  of  the  clothes 
which  they  contained,  had  been  confided  to  the 
gu.anlianship  of  a  commercial  philanthropist  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road  —  with  three  golden  balls  over  his 
door-way  —  until  better  limes  came  rouniL  And 
now  let  us  listen  to  Mrs.  Pullinger,  a  pretty,  dark¬ 
haired  little  woman  of  six-and-twenty,  with  a  pale 
thin  face.  She  looks  up  from  her  work  with  a  sad 
smile,  and  says  gently,  — 

“  It ’s  no  use,  Lizzie,  scouring  out  the  big  sauce¬ 
pan  ;  we  shall  h.ave  no  pudding  this  Chrbtmas.” 

“  It  may  as  well  be  clean  as  dirty,”  answers  the 
little  housewife  cheerfully,  as  she  continues  her  pol¬ 
ishing. 

But  these  few  words  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  little  ones,  who  looked  up  with  large  round 
eyes  of  disappointed  wonderment. 

“  No  pudding  ?  ”  cried  little  Alice. 

“  No  pudding?  ”  whimj)ered  Bob,  dropping  a  tear 
on  the  wooden  horse’s  ragged  mane. 

Even  baby,  twenty  months  old,  and  the  family 
pet,  stammered  out  regretfully,  .as  if  recalling  the 
remembrance  of  many  previous  Christmas  festivi¬ 
ties,  “  Me  want  puddeny,  me  muss  have  puddeny.” 

“  Hush,  children,”  exclaimed  Lizzie  with  severity, 
holding  up  an  .authoritative  finger ;  “■  you  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  there ’s  two  loaves  of  bread  m  the 
cupboard,  and  a  pot  of  nice  dripping.”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  mother,  she  said,  “  I  hear  father’s  step  on 
the  stairs.” 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Pullinger  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  a  short,  bow-l^ged  man,  with  a  broad,  goodr 
hiunored  face,  and  a  pair  of  twinkling  brown  eyes. 
He  to<A  from  his  shoulders  a  corn-sack,  which  he 
wore  by  way  of  overcoat,  and  hung  it  on  the  banis¬ 
ters  to  dry. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“Dear  Bob,  how  wet  you  are!”  said  his  wife, 
anxiously. 

“  Well,  it  is  rayther  dampish,”  answered  Mr.  Pul- 
linger,  calmly,  as  he  shook  himself  on  the  stairhead, 
like  a  Newfoundland  dog;  “  but  I  ain’t  a  going  to 
stop  at  home,  so  it  don’t  matter.  How  aMut  to¬ 
morrow’s  dinner,  Polly  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  upon  you.  Bob.” 

“  Because  I  do  like  a  bit  of  summat  nice  at  Christ¬ 
mas,”  pursued  Mr.  Pullinger,  reflectively.  Here  he 
opened  the  cupboard  and  peered  at  its  contents. 
“  We  don’t  show  well  in  the  provision  line,  do  we, 
PolW?” 

'The  wife  replied  by  a  sigh. 

“  And  I  have  n’t  brought  a  half-penny  home  with 
me.  All  this  blessed  day  I ’ve  only  had  three  fares, 
and  one  of  them  was  a  sixpenny  touch.  How  folks 
can  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  offer  a  man 
a  sixpence  for  seventeen  hundred  yards  of  carriage 
airing  on  a  day  like  this,  I  don’t  know.  The  chaps 
on  the  rank  laugh  at  me,  and  say  I ’m  a  soft,  to 
take  it ;  but  I  can’t  bully,  and  I  can’t  go  agin’  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  So  here  I  am,  eighteen-pence 
in  debt  for  cab  hire  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  But  don’t 
ye  get  down-hearted,  Polly ;  I  shall  ask  master  to 
let  me  have  another  horse,  and  take  a  night  job. 
We  ’re  sure  to  have  a  fine  night  arter  this  rain,  and 
if  I  don’t  pick  up  summat  good  before  morning  I ’m 
a  Dutchman.” 

“  Ivhope  you ’ve  had  some  dinner  to-day.  Bob  ?  ” 
asked  Mrs.  Pullinger. 

“  Well,  no,  I  have  n’t,”  replied  her  husband,  cheer¬ 
ily.  “  That  bread  in  the  cupboard  smelt  so  savory, 
that  I  thought  I  would  n’t  spile  my  appetite  by  get¬ 
ting  any  commonplace  grub  at  a  cook-shop.  So, 
Lizzie,  just  cut  me  a  hunch  off  the  loaf,  and  butter 
it  well,  —  I  can’t  do  without  butter,”  —  he  said  this 
with  a  jocose  wink,  —  then  I  ’ll  be  off  to  the  yard 
and  hear  what  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  to  say.” 

So  Mr.  Pullinger  walked  up  and  down  the  attic, 
beating  his  arms  on  his  chest  to  keep  himself  warm, 
and  each  time  that  he  passed  the  table  he  took  a 
bite  of  his  bread  and  dripping.  He  managed  to 
make  everybody  laugh,  even  his  pale-faced  wife,  for 
he  pretended  that  every  mouthful  was  some  new 
and  unexpected  delicacy. 

“  What ’s  thb  ?  partridge  ?  Why,  Lizzie,  I ’m 
Buiprised  at  yer!  I  thought  partridges  was  five 
shillings  a  brace.  O,  venison,  is  it  ?  I  like  venison, 
though  well-kept  mutton’s  pretty  near  as  tasty. 
And  a  roley-poley  pudding  to  finish  up  with !  If 
there  is  a  pudding  I  like,  Polly,  it ’s  roley-poley.” 

Then,  taking  a  draught  of  cold,  milkless  tea,  he 
said,  smacking  his  lips,  “  Here ’s  another  surprise  I 
didn’t  bargain  for.  Sparkling  champagne,  —  and 
in  tumblers,  too !  Polly,  I ’m  afraid  you  ’re  getting 
extravagant.” 

And  having  thus  seasoned  his  homely  repast,  Mr. 
Pullinger  put  on  his  battered  old  billy-cock  hat, 
threw  his  corn-sack  over  his  shoulders,  and  descend¬ 
ed  the  stairs,  whistling. 


A  COUPLE  of  hours  later  Mr.  Pullinger  came  home 
again.  His  broad  face  looked  fully  two  inches  lon¬ 
ger  than  when  he  went  out,  and  as  he  hung  his  hat 
on  its  accustomed  peg,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  from  his 
lips.  Lizzie,  a  keenly-observant  child,  looked  hard 
into  her  father’s  face,  and  noticed  that,  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  melancholy,  there  was  a  sort  of  solemn 
wink  in  the  comer  of  his  left  eye.  So  she  exclaimed, 
hastily, —  ' 


“  Mother,  don’t  be  frightened,  father ’s  only  pr©. 
tending.  If  he ’d  got  bad  news  to  tell,  he ’d  come 
up  whistling  and  singing.  I  know  he ’s  got  good 
news,  and  that 's  why  he  makes  believe  to  be  miser¬ 
able.  I  know  your  ’re  only  pretending,  ain’t  ye, 
father  ?  ”  added  the  little  woman,  going  up  to  him 
and  bestowing  a  demure  kiss  on  his  weather-beaten 
cheek. 

“  What  do  you  know  about  it,  you  young  mon¬ 
key  ?  ”  answered  Mr.  Pullinger,  with  a  roughness 
which  did  not  in  the  least  appear  to  disconcert  his 
elder  daughter.  “  How ’s  a  man  likely  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  melancholy  when  he  finds  such  a  thing 
as  this  in  his  pocket,  and  on  a  Christmas  Eve, 
too?” 

With  these  words,  and  a  humorous  glance  at  Liz¬ 
zie,  he  rang  down  a  sovereign  on  the  table. 

“  My  dear  Bob,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pullinger,  with 
a  flush  of  pleasure  on  her  pale  cheek,  “  how  came 
you  by  such  luck  ?  ” 

“  Found  it  in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cah, 
did  n’t  yer  ‘I  ”  asked  Lizzie,  sharply. 

“  No,  I  did  n’t.  Miss  Pert,  and  p’ra’ps  it ’s  as  well 
I  did  n’t,  for  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  keep  it, 
without  seeking  for  the  owner,  and  that  would  n’t 
be  right,  ye  know.  No,  I  borrowed  it” 

“  Who  of?”  asked  his  wife. 

“  Why,  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  went  and  asked  him 
for  night-work,  telling  him  how  pushed  I  was  just 
now.  He  hummed  and  hawed  a  bit,  and  then  he 
said,  ‘  Can  you  drive  a  hansom,  Pullinger  ?  ’  I  an¬ 
swered,  respectftilly,  ‘  I  should  rayther  think  I  can, 
sir ;  I ’ve  drove  everything  in  my  time,  from  a  don¬ 
key  up’ards.’  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘Ned  Tomlinson’s 
bsid  with  the  rheumatics.  It ’s  his  bay  mare.  She 's 
a  flier,  but  she ’s  a  kicker.’  ” 

‘‘  O  Bob  I "  cried  Mrs.  Pullinger,  “  I  hope  she  won’t 
kick  you.” 

“  ^  do  I,”  answered  her  husband,  gravely.  “  But 
she ’s  more  likely  to  kick  my  fare  than  me.  How- 
somdever,  if  she ’s  used  fairly,  I  lay  a  penny  she 
don’t  kick  neither.  I ’m  to  start  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Wilkinson,  though  we  call  him  a  nipper, 
has  actually  let  me  have  a  pound  in  advance.  ‘  You 
ain’t  a  drunkard,  Pullinger,  and  you 'ain’t  a  thief,  as 
I  knows  on,’  says  the  old  man  in  his  c^ueer  grunting 
way,  ‘  so  1  ’ll  let  ye  have  it’  I  told  him  I  was  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion,  and  for  the 
money.  So  now,  Polly,  clap  on  your  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  let ’s  go  ana  buy  a  bit  of  beef  and  ’taters, 
and  the  reasons  and  currants,  and  orange-peel  for 
the  pudding.” 

“  Hooroar  for  the  pudding,”  shouted  Bob  Junior. 
AVhereupon  Lizzie,  with  matronly  severity,  boxed 
her  brother’s  ears,  and  then,  being  reproved  by  her 
mother  for  spoiling  the  general  hilarity,  kissed  away 
the  tears  which  her  chastisement  had  called  forth. 

“I  can’t  fancy  you  driving  a  hansom,  father,” 
observed  Lizzie,  reflectively. 

“  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  You  don’t  seem  smart  enough.” 

“  Alluding  to  dress,  Lizzie  ? 

“  Partly,  father.” 

“  Well,  there  you  ’re  right.  A  hansom  cabman 
ought  to  look  almost  like  a  gentleman.  I  wish 
I  had  n’t  been  forced  to  put  away  my  top-coat. 
That  corn-sack  is  as  good  as  a  watci^proof,  but  it 
don’t  look  fashionable.  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  Lizzie, 
I  ’ll  step  round  to  Ned  Tomlinson’s,  and  ask  him  to 
lend  me  his  hat  and  coat  He  can’t  want  ’em  while 
he ’s  in  bed  with  the  rheumatics,  and  I  ’ll  ofier  him 
a  shilling  a  day  for  the  use  of  ’em.  But  what  else 
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have  you  got  to  say,  Lizzie,  against  my  driving  a 
hansom  ?  ” 

“  You  seem  to  me,  father,  too  humble  for  a  han¬ 
som,”  answei^d  the  premature  little  woman.  “I 
should  say  you  was  born  for  a  four-wheeler.” 

Mr.  PuUinger  burst  into  a  laugh.  “  I  say,  Polly,” 
be  shouted  to  his  wife,  who  was  putting  on  her  bon¬ 
net  in  the  bedroom,  “  what  d  ’ye  think  this  chit 
Lizzie ’s  been  a  saying  of  me  ?  She  tells  me  I ’m 
only  fit  to  drive  a  growler,  —  says  that  of  me,  who 
was  a  gentleman’s  coachman  for  years  afore  I  mar¬ 
ried.  I  ’ll  drive  past  the  window  to-morrow,  Lizzie, 
o’  purpose  to  let  you  see  yer  despised  parent  on  Ned 
Tomlinson’s  trap.” 


A  SERIOUS  discussion  took  place  among  the 
family  as  to  the  proper  hour  for  the  Christmas  din¬ 
ner.  As  Mr.  Pullinger  would  be  engaged  all  day 
with  his  hansom,  his  wife  proposed  that  they  should 
dine  in  the  evening,  and  call  it  supper.  Mr.  Pullin¬ 
ger  replied  that  if  he  dined  late  he  should  prefer 
calling  it  dinner,  as  a  hansom-driver  could  not  be 
too  fashionable  in  his  habits ;  but  advised  an  earlier 
hour  on  the  children’s  account.  “  Them  poor  little 
things,”  he  observed,  “  can ’t  wait  till  eight  o’clock. 
It  ’ll  tantalize  them  out  of  their  seven  senses  to  hear 
the  pudding  bubbling  away  for  so  many  hours.” 

Mr.  Pullinger’s  plan  was  followed,  and  the  dinner 
was  pronounced  a  success.  It  is  true  that  the  pud¬ 
ding  was  hardly  so  big  as  the  children  would  have 
liked,  and  that  Bob  cast  greedy  glances  at  the  slice 
put  away  for  father  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cup- 
Wrd,  arguing  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
fairly  large  deduction  from  the  general  stock ;  still, 
he  was  obliged  to  allow  that  he  had  eaten  a  sump¬ 
tuous  repast.  And  shortly  ailer  dinner,  just  as  in¬ 
dustrious  little  Lizzie  had  tucked  up  her  sleeves, 
and  begun  to  wash  the  plates,  she  heard  the  rattle 
of  wheels,  and  a  peculiar  whistle  outside  in  the 
street.  As  this  whistle  was  a  signal  agreed  upon 
between  herself  and  her  father,  she  instantly  threw 
up  the  sash,  and  summoned  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
the  window  to  see  father  drive  by. 

“  Don’t  father  look  nice  in  Ned  Tomlinson’s  hat 
and  coat  ?  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  He  don’t  seem  like 
himself.” 

^Ir.  Pullinger,  as  he  passed,  waved  a  graceful 
salute  to  his  family,  and  pointed  to  the  inside  of  his 
vehicle,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  see  what  sort  ot  a 
fare  I  ’ve  got.” 

The  fare  consisted  of  two  vulgarly-dressed  young 
men,  with  dandified  canes  in  their  hands,  and  big 
cigars  in  their,  mouths  :  holiday  customers  evidently, 
to  whom  a  hansom  ride  was  an  unusual  luxury. 

“  The  mare  seems  quiet,”  observed  Mrs.  Pullinger, 
as  the  vehicle  turned  into  the  Blackfriars  Road. 

“  Yes ;  and  father ’s  so  careful,”  answered  Lizzie. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  Lizzie  and  her  mother 
were  again  attracted  to  the  window,  —  not  by  any 
preconcerted  signal,  but  by  the  sound  of  loud  voices 
and  footsteps  running  in  the  street  below.  Neighbors 
were  standing  at  their  doors,  or  leaning  out  of  win¬ 
dow,  gazing  eagerly  towards  the  main  road.  Mrs. 
Pullinger  ran  down  stairs,  and  asked  a  lad  who  was 
lounging  by  the  street  door  if  he  knew  what  was  the 
matter. 

“  Only  a  runaway,”  he  answered,  coolly.  “  ’Ansom 
made  a  Ixilt  and  went  off  flying.” 

On  hearing  these  ominous  words,  the  anxious 
wife,  regardless  of  shawl  or  bonnet,  darted  off,  and 
ran  into  the  miun  thoroughfare,  at  the  comer  of  which 


she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  stood  with  a  white, 
eager  face,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and 
gazing  into  the  throng  of  vehicles  which  filled  the 
roadway. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  which  way  the  cab  went  which 
ran  away  ?  ”  she  asked  of  a  tradesman  who  stood  at 
his  door. 

“  Towards  the  Obelisk,”  he  answered,  briskly.  “  I 
saw  the  whole  affair.  The  passengers  were  behav¬ 
ing  shamefully.  Actually  poking  the  horse  with 
their  sticks.” 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Pullinger  became  still  paler. 

‘‘  I ’m  afiraid  it  must  be  his  cab,”  she  murmured 
feebly. 

“  Whose  cab  ?  ”  demanded  the  tradesman. 

“  My - ” 

She  uttered  this  monosyllable,  then  staggered 
against  the  door-post,  and  sank  down  in  a  fainting  fit. 

As  he  raised  her  from  the  ground,  the  tradesman 
‘perceived  the  reason  of  her  sudden  swoon.  A 
dense  crowd  was  coming  up  the  street,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  borne  aloft  on  policemen’s  shoulders,  ap¬ 
peared  a  bleeding,  disfigured  body,  with  the  arms 
hanging  helplessly  at  its  sides. 


One  day,  about  three  weeks  later,  poor  Pullinger 
was  lying  on  a  trestle-bed  in  a  ward  of  a  London 
hospital.  A  surgeon  was  standing  over  him. 

“  Well,  Pullinger,  you  ’re  doing  capitally.  Your 
tongue ’s  the  ri^t  color,  your  pulse  is  good,  your 
skin  moist  and  cool,”  said  the  surgeon.  “  Three 
weeks  ago  I  did  n’t  think  we  should  bring  you 
through.  What  do  you  say  to  a  chop  for  dinner  ?  ” 

“  Too  good  for  me,  doctor,”  answered  the  patient, 
with  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “  If  you  teed  me 
too  well  while  I ’m  laying  here  doing  nothing,  I 
shall  get  mischeevious.  Can’t  I  make  the  cnop 
over  to  the  missis  ?  she  must  want  it  more  than  I 
do.” 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  returned  the  kindly  house- 
surgeon  ;  “  it ’s  against  the  rules.  Mrs.  Pullinger 
has  n’t  had  her  rite  broken,  or  her  brain  concussed. 
Besides,  she  has  met  with  good  friends.  Here  she 
comes,  and  one  of  her  friends  with  her.” 

“  Why,  that ’s  Mr.  Jennings,  the  tea  grocer  in 
the  Blackfriars  Road !  ”  muttered  the  patient,  as  he 
stretched  out  a  thin  hand,  and  smiled  a  welcome  on 
his  wife. 

Yes,  it  was  IVIr.  Jennings,  the  tradesman  to 
whom  Mrs.  Pullinger  had  addressed  herself  when  she 
fell  down  fainting  at  the  terrible  spectacle  of  her 
husband’s  apparently  lifeless  body.  Mr.  Jennings 
recognized  her  as  an  occasional  customer,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  kind-hearted  man,  made  further  inquiries 
ateut  her,  interested  several  other  persons  in  the 
case,  and,  in  fact,  became  a  substantial  friend  to  the 
family  during  her  husband’s  long  and  dangerous 
illness. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  house- 
surgeon  had  allowed  Mr.  Pullinger  to  talk  fireely,  so 
that  he  had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask.  He  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  mare  had  escaped  unhurt. 

“  There  was  n’t  a  scratch  upon  her,”  replied  Mr. 
Jennings. 

“  And  the  cab  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  the  cab  was  a  good  deal  knocked  about ; 
near  wheel  smashed  to  atoms.” 

“  What  did  Mr.  Wilkinson  say  ?  ” 

“  He  went  on  dreadful,”  replied  Mrs.  Pullinger, 
“  till  this  good  gentleman  explained  to  him  how  it 
happened.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


«  Yes,”  interrupted  Mr.  Jennings,  “  I  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  whole  affair.  Those  young  men  in¬ 
side  behaved  shamefully.  They  deserved  to  be  hurt 
instead  of  you,  and  they  were  n’t  hurt  a  bit.” 

“  I  suppose  Ned  Tomlinson’s  coat  —  ”  began  Mr. 
PuUinger,  hesitatingly. 

“  Torn  all  to  tatters,”  answered  the  worthy  grocer, 
“  and  a  thief  ran  away  with  his  hat.” 

“  Poor  Ned !  ”  observed  the  ]>atient.  “  Hero  I  ’vc 
been  laying  snug  and  warm  in  bed  all  this  bitter 
weather,  and  Ned  without  a  top-coat :  such  a  beauty, 
too,  with  a  welvet  collar.  The  very  fust  money  I 
earn  —  ” 

“  Don’t  fret  yourself,  dear  Bob,”  e.xclaimed  his 
wife  ;  “  you  don’t  know  what  a  kind  friend  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  has  been.  He  bought  Tomlinson  a  new  coat 
and  bat.” 

“  Mrs.  Pullinger,  you  ’ll  make  me  blush,”  said  the 
grocer,  shading  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
winking  ple;isantly  at  the  patient. 

At  th  is  moment,  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  gentleman, 
with  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  and  a  sharply-cut,  de¬ 
cisive-looking  mouth,  entered  the  wartl.  The 
nurses  who  were  present  rose  and  courtesied  re¬ 
spectfully.  He  shook  the  house-surgeon  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  after  a  few  words  at  the  bedside 
of  several  of  the  patients,  drew  near  Mr.  Pullinger. 

“  You  don’t  know  me  V  ”  he  said  rather  brusijue- 
ly,  fixing  his  searching  glance  on  the  prostrate  cab¬ 
man. 

“  Can’t  say  I  do,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Pullinger,  as 
he  feebly  endeavored  to  salute  his  questioner  by 
touching  an  imaginary  hat. 

“  But  I  know  you,  Pullinger,”  said  the  new¬ 
comer,  —  “  don’t  I,  Marshall  V  ”  —  to  the  house-sur¬ 
geon.  “  You  ’re  the  man  who,  when  you  were  de- 
firious,  used  to  brag  so  of  your  coachmanship.” 

“  I ’m  sorry  to  hear  I  bragged,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Pullinger,  deferentially. 

“  Indeed,  sir,  he ’s  not  given  to  boasting,”  inter- 

Cd  Mrs.  Pullinger ;  “  when  he 's  himself  he ’s  the 
blest  creature  —  ” 

“  But  makes  uj>  for  it,  ma’am,  when  he ’s  ill,”  said 
the  visitor.  “  Why,  he  told  me  that  he ’d  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  drive  a  tbur-in-hand  up  and  down  the 
Strand  every  day  for  the  last  thirty  years.” 

“  Lawk,  sir,”  cried  the  cabman ;  “  that  was  all 
fudge.  I  never  did  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“  He  also  told  me  he  had  lived  for  six  years  as 
coachman  to  Mr.  Danvers,  of  Tottenham.” 

“  That ’s  true,  sir,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Pullinger. 

“  How  came  you  to  leave  liim,  and  take  to  cab- 
driving  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Danvers  was  a  determined  old 
bachelor,  and  he  could  n’t  abear  my  getting  mar¬ 
ried  ;  so  I  left,  and  put  my  savings  into  a  cab.  I 
was  unlucky  with  my  horses ;  the  first  I  had  went 
dead  lame,  and  the  next  —  Well,  sir,  I  won’t 
trouble  you  with  a  long  story,  but  I  was  sold  up, 
and  had  to  go  to  work  for  a  cabmaster.” 

“  That  ’ll  do,”  said  the  visitor,  somewhat  abrupt¬ 
ly;  “you’ve  talked  enough  for  to-day.  Good 
morning.” 

V. 

Poor  Pullinger  felt  almost  sorry  when  the  day 
came  for  leaving  the  hospital.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  his  wife  and  children  in  his  own  home  again ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  poor,  shab¬ 
by,  confined  little  place  his  attic  seemed  after  the 
kos{utal  ward.  But  he  kept  all  his  discontented 
thoughts  to  himself;  and  though  he  felt  weak  and 


giddy,  assumed  an  mr  of  jovial  indifference  to 
trouble  and  anxiety.  When  Lizzie  cross-exam¬ 
ined  him  about  his  broken  bones,  he  protested  that 
they  were  stronger  than  they  had  ever  been.  After 
a  day  or  two’s  rest,  it  became  necessary  to  go  to 
work  again,  and  he  was  all  the  more  ready  to  do 
this,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  think  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  be  dependent  on  charity 
for  a  moment  after  he  was  able  to  earn  a  living. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  visit  Mr.  AVilkinson  at 
the  yard,  and  was  just  furbishing  up  his  old  billy¬ 
cock  hat  with  this  end  in  view,  when  a  brisk  step 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  keen-eyed, 
sharp-spoken  hospital  visitor. 

“  D’  ye  know  who  I  am  now,  Pullinger  ?  ”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“  Yes,  sir.  I ’ve  heard  tell  you  ’re  Doctor  Mal¬ 
den,  the  great  —  ” 

“  Never  mind  my  greatness.  What  d’  ye  think 
I ’ve  toiled  up  your  staircase  for  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say,  sir.” 

“  Because  my  coachman  got  drunk  yesterday,  and 
I  want  you  to  take  his  place.” 

“Me,  sir!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Pullinger,  with  his 
mouth  open. 

“  Yes,  you.  I  know  you  can  drive,  —  you  told 
me  so  when  you  were  ill.  Besides,  I ’ve  seen  Mr. 
Danvers.  He  gives  you  a  good  character,  marriage 
excepted.  Now,  I  don’t  object  to  marriage.  There 
’s  a  lodge  at  my  house  in  Berkshire  where  your  fam¬ 
ily  can  live,  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  we  part 
soon.” 

A  good  deal  of  questioning  followed,  ending  in  a 
regular  engagement.  At  length  Doctor  Malden  ile- 
parted,  leaving  Mr.  Pullinger  mechanically  strok¬ 
ing  his  old  hat,  as  if  in  a  reveiy. 

“  Can  you  believe  this,  Polly  ?  ”  asked  Pullinger, 
after  a  long  silence. 

“  Indeed  I  can,  dear  Bob,”  answered  his  wife, 
who  was  shedding  tears  of  joy ;  “  and  I ’m  sure 
you’ll  do  the  doctor  justice.” 

“  I ’ve  made  believe  so  often  that  things  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  really  was,  just  as  if  I  was 
a  looking  at  everything  through  a  pair  of  rose- 
colored  spectacles,  to  put  a  bit  of  heart  into  you 
and  Lizzie,  that  this  luck,  now  it ’s  come,  don’t  .seem 
real.  Tell  me,  Lizzie,  was  there  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Malden  up  here  just  now  offering  me  a 
coachman’s  place,  or  was  it  only  my  make-up  ?  ” 

“  What  a  silly  old  father  it  is,”  said  Lizzie,  as  she 
kissed  him  fondly.  “  AVhy,  of  course,  it’s  all  true. 
We  shall  all  be  so  well  off.” 

“  Pudding  every  day,”  exclaimed  Bob  Junior, 
and  then  nimbly  darted  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
sister’s  vengeful  hand. 

As  for  Mr.  Pullinger,  he  sat  down,  and  began  to 
shed  tears.  “  Don’t  make  fun  of  me,  Polly,”  he 
murmured ;  “  it ’s  a  little  bit  of  hospital  we.ikness. 
I  can  laugh  at  bad  luck,  —  it ’s  the  best  way  to  treat 
it ;  but  good  luck  knocks  me  over.  I  thought  I  was 
bound  to  the  cab-rank  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  and 
here  I  am,  once  more  a  gentleman’s  coachman. 
Them  two  young  clerks  did  me  a  good  turn  when 
they  poked  Ned’s  mare  into  a  gallop.” 

“  A  good  turn,”  crie<l  Lizzie,  indignantly ;  “  I  wish 
I  had  ’em  here,  the  wretches.” 

“  Don’t  call  ’em  wretches,  my  dear,"  answered 
her  father,  tranquilly  ;  “  they ’ve  been  the  means  of 
introducing  me  to  Doctor  Malden,  and  I ’d  willingly 

S've  ’em  my  first  quarter’s  wages  for  doing  me  that 
vor.” 


(MiTSaUiteT. 


A  BASS  GROAN. 


A  BASS  GROAN. 

prraniUtcd  for  Etut  Satcbdat  from  Le  Temps.] 

I  MET  at  Amiens  a  Picard,  who  had  just  returned 
fiom  Paris.  He  said  to  me  :  “  Sir,  I  reached  ‘  the 
capital  ’  Sunday  evening.  I  had  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  tavern-keeper.  He  gave  me  a  cor<lial 
greeting,  and  proposed  to  me  to  share  his  cook’s  bed, 
which,  having  no  more  aristocratic  chum,  I  was 
obliged  to  accept ;  of  a  truth  the  cook  did  not  in¬ 
convenience  me.  He  went  to  bed  at  two  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  and  at  four  o’clock,  A.  M.,  he  got  up  to  go  to 
the  markets.  But  1  did  not  see  one  of  the  marvels 
which  carried  me  to  Paris.  At  the  review  I  was 
behind  the  horse  of  a  Municipal  Guard,  and  the 
horse  had  no  regard  for  decency.  The  crowd  kept 
shoving,  until  for  one  moment  I  was  between  the 
hone’s  hind  legs.  I  went  everywhere  to  see  the 
foreign  sovereigns  go  by;  but  the  Court  coaches 
flew  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  horsemen.  There 
were,  however,  people  who  were  delighted ;  they 
had  stood  four  hours  to  see  a  dragoon’s  helmet,  and 
said  to  each  other  as  they  went  home,  — 

“‘lam  sure ’t  was  the  Czar.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  red  cordon.’ 

“  ‘  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  ’t  was  the  King  of  Prussia.’ 

“  ‘  Ye  are  both  out ;  ’t  was  the  military  household 
of  the  Czar  going  to  the  Elysde  to  escort  him.’ 

“  Just  at  this  moment  a  pastry-cook’s  apprentice, 
who  was  sprawling  on  a  limb,  fell  on  my  head.  The 
crowd  began  to  giggle,  while  I  was  attempting  to 
persuade  my  smashed  hat  to  assume  something  like 
a  decent  form.  The  ’prentice  made  no  excuse,  but 
only  said,  — 

“  ‘  Bobs,  I  have  flattened  your  stove-pipe.  Will 
you  take  my  cap  in  exchange  ?  ’  I  thought  proper 
to  decline  this  exchange.  Badly  as  my  hat  looked, 
it  nevertheless  was  more  in  conformity  with  court 
etiquette  than  the  pastry-cook  apprentice’s  cap. 
The  blow  given  me  by  this  fellow’s  fall  nearly  put 
my  shoulder  out  of  joint  I  wished  to  take  a  hack. 
The  driver  looked  at  me,  scratched  his  chin,  and 
said  in  a  familiar  w^  to  me  :  ‘  Hacks,  old  horse,  are 
not  for  your  phiz.  I  am  engaged  by  Count  de  Bis¬ 
marck.’  However,  I  represented  to  the  driver  that 
I  was  woumled,  and  out  of  humanity  he  agreed  to 
take  me  to  my  hotel  for  ten  francs  above  the  lawful 
rate.  I  must  say  this  hack-<lriver  is  the  only  noble- 
hearted  man  I  met  in  the  estimable  cLuss  of  drivers. 
All  the  others,  when  I  tried  to  speak  to  them, 
would  fly  away  like  butterflies.  I  observcil,  too,  a 
carriage  with  a  load  in  it  goes  on  a  walk  at  Paris, 
while  an  empty  carriage  goes  on  a  gallop.  One  day 
I  got  into  a  hack  which  was  standing  before  a  vint¬ 
ner’s.  The  driver  came  up  and  swore  he  should 
not  take  me  to  the  Exhibition.  Fortunately  a  po¬ 
liceman  interfered  and  ordered  him  to  drive  me 
where  I  wished  to  go.  But  taking  advantage  of 
my  ignorance  of  Paris,  he  carried  me  to  the  Jilarche 
du  Temple,  and  said  as  he  halted :  ‘  Here  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Exhibition,  amuse  yourself  in  it,  old 
’un.’  After  I  had  walked  about  it  for  ten  minutes, 
I  clearly  saw  that  collection  of  old  do’  could  not 
represent  the  wonders  of  the  World’s  industry.  In¬ 
structed  by  experience,  and  guided  by  a  passer 
whom  I  had  asked  to  point  out  my  way,  1  went  to¬ 
wards  the  Champ  de  Mars.  AVhen  we  reacheil  the 
Champs  Elysees  my  volunteer  companion  projKised 
we  should  breakfast.  He  declared  that  he  was  host, 
and  should  give  me  a  breakfast  worthy  of  Paris. 
We  breakflisted  like  fighting-cooks.  The  bill  was 
fifty-seven  francs.  .tVfter  coflTee  was  served  my  friend 


went  out  to  get  cigars.  I  waited  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  him,  and  then,  as  he  did  not  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  1  expressed  my  astonishment  to  the  waiter.  [ 
He  grinned.  I 

“  ‘  Monsieur  is  from  the  provinces  ?  ’  he  asked.  ' 

“  ‘  1  am  Irom  Amiens.’  ■ 

“  ‘  That  explains  all.  There  are  just  now  a  great 
many  Parisians  who  breakfast  with  provincials ;  but  > 
when  the  bill  is  brought  in,  they  have  a  pressing 
engagement  somewhere  else.’ 

“  1  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fifty-seven  francs,  or 
rather  the  three  Napoleons,  for  I  had  to  give  three  | 
francs  to  the  waiter,  who  received  so  inconsidera-  i 
hie  a  tip  quite  disdainfully.  W’hen  I  quitted  the  i 
restaurant,  I  turned  my  nose  towards  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (for  I  still  wished  to  see  it),  and  went  to  the 
tram-road  to  get  into  its  omnibus.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  waiting  their  turn.  1  was  given  a  tick¬ 
et,  with  a  number  on  it.  Night  began  to  fall  when 
my  ticket  was  called.  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  Exhibition  that  day.  Since  then,  I  have  been 
prevented,  sometimes  by  one  incident  and  some¬ 
times  by  another ;  so  that  1  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  Egyptian  palace,  or  the  Chinese  house,  or 
the  restaurants,  except  by  the  descriptions  given  by 
the  newspapers,  which  I  might  have  read  quietly, 
coolly,  and  at  ease,  in  the  arbor  of  my  garden.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  I  was  extremely  ambitious  to  be 
present  at  the  state  performance,  given  at  the  grand 
opera.  I  was  informed  by  a  public  notice  that  no 
tickets  would  be  delivered  e.xcept  to  people  of  high, 
aristocratic  rank.  Nevertheless,  I  ingenuously  went 
to  the  ticket-office,  and  asked  for  a  parquet  stall.  I 
was  asked,  — 

“  ‘  Are  you  connected  with  an  embassy  ?  ’ 

“  *  No,  I  am  not.’ 

“  ‘  Then  you  must  be,  at  least,  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia’s  body-servant.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  ain’t.’ 

“  ‘  Perha})s  Count  de  Bismarck’s  foster-brother.’ 

“  ‘  Not  a  bit  of  it.’ 

‘“You  are  an  adventurer,  then:  clear  out  ftom 
here,  clear  out  from  here!’ 

“  I  withdrew,  mortified  to  death.  At  the  door  of 
the  opera,  I  was  aceosted  by  a  man  smelling  very 
strongly  of  brandy.  He  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 
We  entered  a  vintner’s. 

“  He  said  to  me :  ‘I  have  a  parquet  stall ;  but,  to  use 
it,  requires  discretion  and  tact,  for  all  the  tickets  for 
the  state  performance  are  personal.  Hire  a  Turk¬ 
ish  costume,  and  pass  yourself  ofif  as  a  secretary  of 
the  Turkish  Embassy.  It  would  be  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  if  you  blacken  your  face  somewhat  with  a  burnt 
cork.  But,  if  the  check-taker  does  seem  to  suspect 
your  identity,  you  must  pretend  to  fly  into  a  toweiv 
ing  passion;  and  you  must  unsheathe  vour  sword, 
bawling,  “  Aboustracos  I  Cala  medos !  Abdul  Mejid 
Eunacnas  potentatiasos  !  ”  Then  he  will  let  you  go 
on.’ 

“  I  asked,  ‘  And  pray  how  much  will  this  shrove- 
Tuesday  farce  cost  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  A  thousand  francs.  There  are  only  four  tickets 
in  the  market  These  we  got  from  gentlemen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  most  aristocratic  families,  who  prefer 
supping  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  with  houris  to  playing 
the  part  of  supernumeraries  in  a  theatre,  where  the 
leading  parts  will  be  filled  by  emperors.’ 

“  ‘  A  thousand  francs !  Why,  that  b  twice  as  much 
as  I  give  for  my  house  in  a  year.’  I  declined  the 
offer.  The  stall  was  sold  to  an  American,  who  could 
not  believe  the  ticket  was  good,  ’t  was  so  cheap.  He 
said :  ‘  I  ’ll  be  teetotally  squashed,  if  I  could  hare  got 
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such  a  seat  at  New  York  for  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  in  gold.’  I  was  not  more  fortunate  at  the 
other  theatres.  I  succeeded  in  procuring  a  stall  at 
the  Vari^t^  When  evening  came,  I  found  a  man 
in  possession  of  m/  seat  The  check-taker  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and 
two  tickets  had,  inadvertently,  been  issued.  He  po¬ 
litely  offered  to  return  my  money  at  the  theatre’s 
rates.  He  paid  me  seven  francs.  It  cost  me  thirty 
francs  at  a  theatrical  agency.  At  last,  humbugged, 
jeered,  swindled,  jobbi^,  elbowed,  trod  on,  after 
sleeping  with  a  cook,  and  eating  leavings  at  restau¬ 
rants,  —  and  all  to  sec  the  performance  behind  the 
curtain,  —  I  determined  to  (^uit  Paris,  and  return 
home.  I  shall  return  to  Pans  when  it  holds  fewer 
crowned  heads.” 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FRENCH  DUELLING. 

When  giving,  in  a  recent  number,  an  account  of 
the  laws  of  French  duelling,  we  promised  our  read¬ 
ers  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to  review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  duels  in  that  country.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
our  promise,  we  may  take  as  our  chief  guide  the  in¬ 
teresting  Ilistoire  Anecdotique  du  Duel  of  M.  Colom- 
bey,  who,  not  content  with  the  combats  of  his  own 
country,  professes  to  narrate  the  history  of  duels  in 
all  times  and  in  all  places. 

According  to  some  authors,  duelling  is  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  its  origin  being  ascribed  to  Cain, 
in  whose  invitation  to  his  brother,  as  given  in  the 
French  translation,  “  Let  us  go  forth,”  they  profess 
to  discover  the  exact  terms  of  a  cartel.  France,  no 
doubt  borrowed  the  custom  directly  from  Germany, 
where  first  we  find  the  duel  regained  as  an  appeal 
to  Heaven.  Divested  of  its  religious  character,  the 
duel  becomes  the  judicial  combat  and  the  wager  of 
battle,  till,  losing  the  sanction  of  the  law,  it  arrives 
at  its  modern  position  as  simply  an  “  affair  of 
honor.” 

The  judicial  combat  became  rare  in  France  after 
the  fourteenth  century :  during  a  period  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  only  four  examples  of  it  are  found.  A 
great  blow  was  given  to  it  in  1385  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  result  of  a  duel  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  VI.  and  all  the  court :  the  judgment  of 
God,  as  it  was  impiously  called,  proved  unfavor¬ 
able  to  a  man  who,  accused  of  a  crime,  protested  his 
innocence,  and  was  thereupon  compelled  to  take  his 
part  in  a  duel  ordered  by  the  parliament.  Being 
conquered,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  preparations  of  the  battle-field ; 
but  some  time  afterwards,  another  man  declared 
himself  guilty  of  the  crime  which  had  led  to  the 
duel.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  end  of  the  judicial 
combat.  Henceforth,  the  parliaments  systemati¬ 
cally  refused  to  lend  their  sanction  to  these  ap^je.als ; 
and  the  duel  became  simply  a  question  of  obtaining 
“  satisfaction  ”  for  wounded  honor. 

Royalty,  however,  continued  to  preside  at  hostile 
meetings,  which,  indeed,  were  only  permitted  on 
fbrmal  demand  to  the  king.  The  sceptre  thrown 
into  the  arena  was  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the 
combat ;  and  the  most  infuriated  champion  did  not 
afterwards  dare  for  his  life  to  strike  a  blow.  One 
of  the  earliest  memorable  duels  took  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  between  De  la  Chfttaigneraye 
and  De  Guy  Chabot,  better  known  as  Jamac.  llie 
altercation  which  led  to  this  duel  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  but  it  was  Henry  II.  who  at  last 
gave  the  sanction  to  a  duel  refused  by  his  predecessor. 
Jamac  sent  to  his  adversary  a  most  formidable 


challenge,  calling  on  him  to  provide  more  than  thirty 
kinds  of  arms  for  use  on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot 
and  even  named  some  half  score  or  more  of  horses 
of  various  breeds,  and  differently  caparisoned. 
“  Jamac  wants  to  fij'ht  me,  mind  and  purse,”  wss 
the  observation  of  La  Cb4taigneraye,  who,  never¬ 
theless,  by  recourse  to  friends  and  the  king,  his  good 
master,  managed  to  furnish  his  contingent  to  the 
excessive  pomp  which  decorated  the  “  emptying  ”(rf 
this  old  quarrel.  La  ChStaigneraye,  who  was  a  no¬ 
torious  swash-buckler,  had  prepared  to  celebrate 
right  royally  his  expected  victory,  but  he  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  famous  “  blow  of  Jarnac  " 
brought  him,  hamstrung,  to  the  ground ;  and,  mad 
with  rage,  he  died  refusing  to  admit  his  defeat 
Jamac’s  fighting  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  fair, 
and  it  is  therefore  rather  hard  on  his  memory  that 
the  proverbial  expression  which  embalms  his  name 
should  be  applied  to  a  stroke  treacherous  as  well  as 
fatal.  Henry  II.  was  so  moved  by  the  result  of  this 
combat,  that  on  the  corpse  of  the  slain  man  he  swore 
never  to  sanction  any  more  duels.  There  had  been 
such  sharp  work  already,  that  a  writer  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  states  the  numoer 
of  gentlemen  killed  in  duels  since  the  first  edict 
against  them  at  six  thousand. 

A  duel,  singular  as  well  for  its  tragic  ending  as 
for  the  moral  drawn  from  it  in  those  days,  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  H.  Achon  and  Matas, 
hunting  with  the  king,  got  into  a  dispute,  which 
they  resolved  to  settle  with  the  sword.  Before  long, 
Matas  sent  the  weapon  of  his  adversary  flying  into 
the  air.  “  Pick  up  your  sword,”  said  he,  “  and  learn 
to  hold  it  better  another  time.  Go  :  I  pardon  you, 
and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this,  young  hot-head.” 
While  mounting  his  horse,  however,  Achon  fell  on 
him,  and  ran  him  through.  Achon’s  friends  were 
strong  at  court,  while  those  of  Matas  were  in  dis¬ 
grace,  so  that  Matas  was  only  regretted  and 
“  blamed,”  says  Brantome,  “  for  that  he  thus  neglect¬ 
ed  the  good  fortune  which  put  his  enemy  at  his 
mercy.” 

Duelling  .had  at  last  got  to  such  a  height,  that  in 
1566  it  was  classed  among  the  worst  crimes,  and 
made  punishable  with  death.  But:  this  severity 
only  gave  to  the  practice  the  sweetness  of  forbidden 
fruit.  Duels  were  fought  on  the  slightest  pretexts, 
and  where  they  were  wanting,  on  none.  In  less 
than  twenty  years,  eight  thousand  pardons  had 
been  granted  to  gentlemen  who  had  killed  their  ad¬ 
versaries.  One  day,  two  duellists  crossing  the 
Seine  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  see  others  hunting 
about  for  boats  in  which  to  follow  and  prevent  the 
combat.  They  hasten  their  boatmen,  and,  scarce 
on  shore,  they  cry  out  in  chorus:  “Quick,  quick! 
they  ’re  coming  to  separate  us.  A  few  passes,  and 
both  fall  dead.  At  another  time,  a  madman 
named  De  Gensac  persists  in  fighting  two  men  at 
once,  and  to  those  who  try  to  stop  him,  he  exclaims : 
“  What !  have  you  never  seen  one  man  against 
two  ?  The  histories  are  full  of  it.  Come  on  both  I 
I  ’ll  get  myself  into  the  Chronicles !  ”  And,  in 
truth,  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  have  one’s  ex¬ 
ploits  recounted  in  the  deliciously  naive  language  ci 
Brantome.  Witness  his  reflection  on  a  fight,  three 
against  three  :  “  Some  say  that  M.  le  Baron  de  Bi- 
ron,  more  couragebus  and  quick  of  hand,  killed  his 
man  the  first,  and  went  to  the  help  of  the  others ; 
in  which  he  did  right  well,  and  showed  that  with 
his  valor  he  had  no  small  judgment  and  foresight!” 
Bussy  d’Amboise,  who  took  advantage  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  kill  a  relation  with 
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whom  he  was  at  law,  had,  before  this  exploit,  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  as  a  duellist.  A  gentleman  named 
St.  Pbal  called  his  attention  to  some  X’s  in  a  piece 
of  embroidery ;  Bussy,  to  bring  on  a  duel,  swore 
they  were  Y’s.  On  this  weighty  subject  there 
came  off  a  six  on  each  side.  Bussy  was  wounded, 
but  soon  sent  another  challenge,  and  even  had  the 
audacity  to  offer  battle  to  the  captain  of  the  king’s 
Guards,  sent  to  stop  this  second  fight.  It  needed 
the  intervention  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to  put 
an  end  to  this  almost  interminable  quarrel. 

The  game  went  bravely  on:  from  1589,  to  1608, 
eight  thousand  duellists  Jell ;  and  King  Henry  IV. 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  take  his  share  of 
the  work.  “  If  I  were  only  your  firiend,”  he  wrote 
to  Duplessis  Momay,  “  and  not  your  king,  there  is 
no  sword  which  would  more  readily  come  out  of 
its  scabbard  for  .  you  than  mine.”  In  this  reign, 
Lagarde  Valon  had,  by  his  exploits,  awakened  the 
envy  of  another  cut-throat,  named  Bazanez,  who 
accordingly  sent  to  his  rival  a  hat,  threatening  to 
come  and  take  it  and  the  new  wearer’s  life  at  the 
same  time.  Lagarde  wore  the  hat,  and  went  about 
seeking  Bazanez,  whom  he  did  not  know  by  sight. 
Finding  one  another  at  last,  the  two  bravos  went 
to  work.  A  tremendous  blow  fell  right  on  the  top 
of  Bazanez 's  head,  —  in  vain  :  the  skull  was  so  hard 
that  the  sword  glanced  off.  The  second  blow  had 
more  effect.  “  There ’s  for  the  hat,”  said  Lagarde  ; 
“  and  there  for  the  feather ;  and  here  for  the  hand. 
Bazanez  was  fast  losing  blood,  but  was  not  done  for 
yet.  He  rushed  on  his  man,  and  by  main  force 
knocked  him  down.  “  Beg  for  your  life  !  ”  he  cried, 
as  one  after  the  other  he  dealt  Lagarde  fourteen 
blows  between  the  neck  and  the  waist.  “  No  !  no  !  ” 
cried  Lagarde  at  each  stroke,  and  with  a  despcraite 
elTort  he  bit  off  half  the  chin  of  Bazanez,  and 
knocked  in  the  back  of  his  head  with  the  pommel 
of  his  sword.  Wonderful  to  relate,  both  survived, 
—  one  to  die  some  years  later  in  an  ambuscade,  the 
other  to  become  the  terror  of  the  country  into 
which  he  withdrew.  A  friend  of  his,  in  this  retire¬ 
ment,  aped  his  airs  :  “  I  only  mend  my  pan  with  my 
swonl  1  ”  said  he  to  a  poet.  “  No  wonder  you  write 
so  ill !  ”  was  the  reply. 

The  rage  for  combats  at  last  got  too  much  even 
for  the  easy  king,  and  a  new  edict  of  great  severity 
was  issued  ;  but  the  fighting  went  on  all  the  same, 
and  the  king  shut  his  eyes.  The  mania  even  in¬ 
creased  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIH.  We  read  of 
two  men  who  get  into  a  hogshead,  and  there  hack  one 
another  to  pieces  with  knives.  Two  others,  on  a 
simple  question  of  precedence,  clasp  the  left  hands, 
and  poinard  each  other.  At  length,  after  law  upon 
law,  came  out  the  celebrated  edict  of  1626,  of  which 
such  use  was  to  be  made  by  Richelieu.  Francois 
de  Montmorency,  Count  of  Bouteville,  the  moat  no¬ 
torious  duellist  of  that  day,  could  never  hear  it  said 
of  a  man  that  he  was  brave  without  at  once  going 
off  to  challenge  him.  He  had  fought  more  than 
twenty  duels.  To  defy  the  new  edict,  he  fixed  on 
the  Place  Royale,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
as  the  place  and  time  of  what  wsm  to  be  his  last 
combat.  Richelieu  insisted  on  his  execution  :  “  We 
must  cut  the  throats  of  these  duellists  or  of  your 
majesty’s  edicts  ” ;  so  Bouteville  died,  in  spite  of  all 
intercession.  Edicts  and  he  could,  indeed,  not  well 
live  together.  Condemned  to  death  by  default  be¬ 
fore  this,  he  had  caused  the  proclamation  to  be  torn 
down  by  force,  and  pursuit  getting  hot,  had  made 
for  the  Antler  with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  armed 
men. 


Severe  as  Richelieu  was  on  duelling  grandees,  he 
appears,  from  the  Chronicles,  to  have  Been  very  tol- 
erent  of  combats  among  the  smaller  fry.  The 
Baron  d’Aspremont,  for  example,  almost  fought 
three  dueb  in  a  single  day.  Beginning  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  killed  an  adversary,  who  only  contrived  to 
pink  him  in  the  leg.  Troubled  by  this  wound,  the 
baron,  unable  to  eat  at  table,  amused  himself  by 
throwing  at  his  friends  pellets  of  bread,  one  of  which 
chanced  to  strike  a  gentleman,  who  considered  that 
he  had  thereby  received  an  affront  Having  run 
this  second  adversary  through  the  arm,  the  baron 
was  enlisted  as  a  second  in  a  third  duel,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  stopped.  The  Chevalier  d’Andrieux  was 
another  bravo  of  the  same  stamp.  At  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  had  killed  seventy-two  men.  Preparing 
for  another  duel,  “  Chevalier,’?  said  his  adversary, 

“  you  will  be  the  tenth  man  I  shall  have  killed !” 

“  And  you  my  seventy-third !  ”  replied  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  whom  the  result  proved  to  be  in  the  right 

This  humorous  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of 
promising  to  his  disarmed  adversaries  their  lives  If 
they  would  forswear  their  hopes  of  salvation  ;  this 
done,  he  would  cut  their  throats,  that,  as  he  said, 
he  might  have  the  pleasuref  of  killing  them  body 
and  soul. 

Ludovic  de  Piles  and  his  brother  were  journeying 
towards  Paris,  and  arriving  at  Valence,  entered  an 
inn,  and  asked  for  supper.  The  landlord  declared 
that  he  had  only  eggs  and  cheese.  “  For  whom, 
then,  is  that  spit  turning?”  “For  four  officers.” 
“  Go  and  ask  them  to  allow  us  to  join  them.”  This 
request  met  with  a  prompt  refusal.  Ludovic  and 
his  brother  supped  wretch^ly,  and  went  to  bed  in  a 
room  divided  from  that  of  the  officers  by  a  thin 
partition  only.  Ludovic,  enraged  at  the  treatment 
he  had  met  with,  lay  wide  awake,  and  heard  jests  at 
the  expense  of  the  pair  who  had  fared  so  ill.  In  the 
morning,  the  two  brothers  started  betimes,  but  be¬ 
fore  they  had  gone  a  league,  “  I ’ve  left  my  purse 
behind,”  cried  Ludovic.  “  Do  you  go  on  ;  I  shall 
come  up  with  you  by  dinner-time.”  Returning  to 
Valence,  he  went  straight  to  the  hoom  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  I  am  one  of  the  two 
travellers  with  whom  you  refused  to  share  your  sup¬ 
per.  You  had  a  right  to  do  this,  but  not  to  make 
your  jokes  upon  us.  I  don’t  like  it,  and  I  ask  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  of  you.”  One  after  another,  the  four 
officers  fall,  and  Ludovic,  rejoining  his  brother,  re¬ 
joices  that  he  has  recovered  his  purse.  Not  a  word 
of  the  duels,  of  which  the  brother  hears  for  the  first 
time  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  advises  him  to  keep 
Ludovic  out  of  the  way. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  made  a  point  of  always  hold¬ 
ing  himself  in  readiness  to  act  as  second  to  whom¬ 
soever  might  need  his  services.  He  was  a  most 
skilful  swordsman,  but  was  blessed  by  nature  with 
so  long  a  nose,  that  all  his  adroitness  could  not 
save  it  from  an  occasional  cut.  These  multiplied 
in  the  immense  number  of  dueb  he  fought,  till 
his  notched  nose  became  quite  a  curiosity, —  one 
however,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  look  at  too 
closely:  a  dozen  men  paid  with  their  lives  for  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  monstrous  and  disfigured 
cartilage.  One  of  his  exploits  was  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  assassins,  of  whom 
he  killed  two  and  wounded  seven,  while  the  rest  took 
to  flight. 

The  mania  for  dueb  was  not  confined  to  the 
sterner  sex ;  witness  the  exploits  of  the  better-half 
of  Chftteau-Gay  de  Murat.  Thb  virago  used  to 
appear  on  horseback  in  great  boots,  with  her  petti- 
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coats  tucked  up,  and  carrying  a  sword  at  her  side, 
and  pistols  at  her  saddle-bow.  Haring  a  bone  to 
pick  with  a  M.  Codihres,  she  called  him  out.  He 
‘*came  up  smiling,”  and  played  about  with  his 
sword,  till  he  found  that  the  lady  was  seriously 
bent  on  sending  him  to  the  ancestral  vault.  Changing 
tactics,  he  pressed  her  so  hard,  avoiding  wounds, 
that  at  last  she  dropped  to  the  ground  through  sheer 
fatigue,  and  had  to  cry  for  quarter.  Quarrelling 
afterwards  with  some  ^ntlemen,  she  happened  to 
meet  them  at  the  chase,  and  made  preparations  to 
charge.  Her  groom  cried  out :  “  Come  off,  madam, 
—  come  off ;  they  are  three  against  one.”  “  Never 
mind,”  quoth  the  dame ;  “  no  one  shall  say  that  I 
met  them  without  charging  tliem.”  And  charge 
she  did,  for  the  last  time,  tor  her  adversaries  had  the 
bad  taste  to  kill  her. 

In  the  gallery  of  femmes  vaillantes,  La  Beauprd 
holds  a  foremost  place.  After  an  exchange  of  strong 
language  with  La  des  Urlis,  she  rushed  away,  and 
came  back,  bringing  two  swords.  Des  Urlis  took 
one.  thinking  no  ill ;  but  La  Beaupr^  pressed  her 
hard,  wounded  her  in  the  neck,  and  would  certainly 
have  killed  her,  had  not  timely  help  come. 

Further  on  in  point  of  time  comes  La  Maunin. 
This  magnificent  swordswonian  had  been  lightly 
spoken  of  by  Dumesnil,  a  male  fellow-performer  at 
the  opera,  and,  in  fact,  the  eccentricities  of  her  man¬ 
ners  afforded  wide  scope  for  comment.  Determined 
to  have  satisfaction,  without  any  waste  of  words,  she 
dressed  up  as  a  man,  and  waiteid  for  Dumesnil  as  he 
left  the  theatre.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  she 
touched  him  with  her  sword,  and  bade  him  draw. 
Dumesnil,  who  was  not  in  a  duelling  humor,  tried 
to  sheer  off,  when  La  Maupin  product  a  stick,  and 
laid  it  lustily  about  his  shoulders,  finishing  by  taking 
his  watch  and  snuff-box.  The  next  day,  the  actor 
was  complaining  at  the  theatre  of  having  been  set 
on  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  had  ill-treated  and 
despoiled  him.  “You  lie,”  broke  in  the  virago; 
“it  was  my  doing.  I  thrashed  you  because  you 
hadn’t  the  heart  to  accept  my  challenge;  if  you 
want  proof,  look  here  at  your  watch  and  snuff-box.” 
On  another  occasion,  she  was  at  a  ball  in  male  cos¬ 
tume,  and  managed  to  provoke  three  getitlemen. 
They  all  went  out  to  fight,  and  the  actress  killed 
the  three,  one  after  the  other. 

Another  singular  affair  was  the  duel  between  the 
Marquise  de  Nesle  anil  the  Comtesse  de  Polignac, 
in  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  former  proposed 

Eistols  ;  the  countess  accepted,  and  generously  gave 
er  adversary  the  first  shot.  The  Manjuise  fired, 
and  missed,  breaking  a  branch  from  a  tree.  “  Anger 
makes  the  hand  shake,”  was  the  cool  comment  of 
the  countess,  who  fired,  and  carried  away  the  tip  of 
her  adversary’s  ear. 

Returning  to  male  duellists,  we  light  on  M.  de 
Sainte-Foix,  a  terribly  quarrelsome  gentleman,  who 
retired  from  the  army,  and  took  to  literature,  with¬ 
out  abandoning  his  warlike  habits.  Here  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  manner  of  whiling  away  an  idle  hour. 
He  was  one  day  in  the  Caf^  Procope,  when  one  of 
the  king’s  guard  entered  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  roll,  adding  in  an  undertone  to  himself : 
“  That  will  do  for  my  dinner.”  “  You  ’re  making  a 
miserable  dinner,”  si^  >Sainte-Foix,  addressing  him. 
He  repeated  this  several  times,  till  at  last  the 
guardsman  got  angry ;  a  fight  ensued,  and  Sainte- 
Foix  was  wounded.  “  It ’s  all  one,”  he  said :  “  a 
roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee  are  a  wretched  dinner.” 

The  history  of  the  duel  that  Voltaire  would  have 
fought,  well  known  as  it  is,  is  too  interesting  to  be 


omitted.  He  was  dining  with  the  Due  de  Sully 
and  in  a  discussion  which  arose,  differed  in  opinion 
from  another  of  the  guests.  “  Who  is  this  young 
fellow  who  contradicts  me  in  so  loud  a  voice 
asked  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  Chabot,  a  worthy 
predecessor  of  the  scandalous  cardinal,  perhare  one 
of  the  biggest  blackguards  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  “  Sir,”  replied  Voltaire,  “it  is  a  man  who 
does  not  trail  a  great  name,  but  who  honors  that 
which  he  bears.”  Rohan  left  the  table  trembling 
with  rage,  and  host  and  guests  alike  agreed  that  it 
was  a  happy  deliverance.  Some  days  later,  Vol¬ 
taire  was  again  dining  in  the  same  house,  when  a 
servant  told  him  that  he  was  required  below  for  a 
charitable  purpose.  Without  a  moment’s  delay,  the 
great  man  descended,  and  made  for  a  hackney- 
coach,  into  which  he  was  requested  by  a  plaintive 
voice  to  enter.  On  doing  so,  he  was  seize<i  by  one 
man,  who  held  him,  while  another  administered  five 
or  six  blows  with  a  switch.  A  little  way  off  was 
the  chevalier  in  his  carriage,  protected  by  four  hired 
cut-throats.  “  That ’s  enough,”  he  said,  and  gave 
the  order  to  drive  on.  Voltaire  returned  to  the 
house,  and  adjured  the  duke  to  regard  as  an  insult 
to  himself  this  outrage  on  a  guest.  The  host  re¬ 
fused,  however,  even  to  make  a  de|)oeition.  From 
that  moment,  Voltaire  renounced  forever  a  house 
which  he  justly  regarded  as,  by  this  neglect,  covered 
with  dishonor. 

In  language,  every  word  of  which  is  more  wound¬ 
ing  than  a  sword-thrust,  he  next  addres^d  himself 
to  the  authorities.  “  I  moat  humbly  represent  that 
I  have  been  brutally  assaulted  by  the  brave  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Rohan,  aided  by  six  cut-throats,  behind  whom 
he  was  boldly  posted.  Ever  since  this  time,  I  have 
8<Sught  to  restore,  not  my  honor,  but  his ;  a  task  too 
diflicult.”  Failing  in  this  application,  he  took  les¬ 
sons  in  fencing,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  a 
sword,  went  with  a  friend  to  the  Thdatre  Franejais, 
and  o{)ening  the  box  of  the  chevalier :  “  Sir,  should 
matters  of  business  not  have  caused  you  to  forget 
the  outrage  of  which  I  have  to  complain,  I  trust  that 
you  will  make  me  amends.”  The  thrust  was  gall¬ 
ing.  This  scion  of  the  House  which  fur  motto  had, 

“  King  am  not ;  prince  deign  not ;  Rohan  I  am,” 
was  believed  to  do  a  smart  business  in  petty  usurious 
loans.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  named  his 
own  place  and  time ;  then  taking  care  to  let  his 
family  know  of  the  affair,  they  procure  a  lettre-de- 
cachet,  and  Voltaire  is  thrown  into  the  Bastille, 
whence  he  emerges  at  the  end  of  twelve  days,  only  | 
to  go  to  England  in  the  custody  of  a  warder. 
Clearly,  nothing  could  provoke  the  chevalier;  Vol¬ 
taire  abandoned  his  attempts. 

Two  officers  of  the  Guards  ha<l  a  quarrel,  which 
ended  in  a  blow.  Tlie  aggrieved  person  plastered  j 
on  his  cheek  a  piece  of  tatleta,  the  size  of  the  pahn  | 
of  his  hand,  and  then  politely  invited  the  giver  of  i 
the  blow  to  accompany  him  to  a  quiet  spot.  The 
result  of  this  promenade  was,  that  the  wearer  of  the 
taileta  gave  his  adversary  a  wound  bad  enough  to 
lay  him  up  for  two  months.  Before  leaving  the 
ground,  he  quietly  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  i 
scissors,  and  just  cut  off  from  the  piece  of  stuff  a 
little  circle.  The  wounded  man  was  beginning  to 
get  about,  when  a  visitor  was  announced  by  the 
servant  “  It  is  a  gentleman  who  wears  a  piece  of 
taffeta  on  his  face ;  he  says  that  you  expect  him.” 

“  O,  ah;  just  tell  him  I’ll  come  down.”  Another 
combat  ends  with  the  same  fortune,  and  the  scissors 
are  again  brought  into  play.  These  duels  went  on 
with  the  requisite  intervals,  till  at  last  the  taffeta 
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])«(1  decreased  almost  to  a  point.  “  I ’m  at  the  end 
of  my  piece,  said  the  wearer  C.  to  T.,  whose  body 
fras  a  mass  of  scars,  “  and  you  ’re  at  the  end  of  y<wr 
troubles.”  And  so  he  was,  for  in  the  last  duel, 
preluded  by  this  little  address,  T.  was  killed. 

The  great  Revolution  so  absorbed  men’s  minds, 
that  eccentric  duels  disappear  for  a  while.  Except 
that  some  are  remarkable  from  the  presence  of 
political  notabilities,  there  are  few  which  would 
interest  tlie  reader.  Combats  became  more  frequent 
under  the  Empire,  though  an  officer  who  was  fre¬ 
quently  engaged  in  duels  was  certain  to  earn  the 
profound  contempt  of  Napoleon.  From  the  mass 
of  uninteresting  duels,  let  us  pick  out  one  worthy 
of  mention,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  it  came  to  an 
end  in  1813,  after  a  duration  of  nineteen  years. 
Fournier,  a  captain  of  hussars,  and  a  most  invet¬ 
erate  duellist,  had,  without  provocation,  called  out 
and  killed  at  Strasbourg  a  young  man  named 
Blumm,  the  only  support  of  a  large  family.  Four¬ 
nier’s  skill  was  so  great  that  this  affair  was  regarded 
as  little  better  than  murder.  On  the  evening  of 
Blumm's  burial.  General  Moreau  gave  a  ball,  and 
as  it  was  suspected  that  Fournier  would  present 
himself,  orders  were  given  to  Captain  Dupont  to 
refuse  him  admittance.  The  consequence  was  that 
Dupont  received  a  challenge,  which  he  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted,  in  the  hope  of  at  last  chastising  the  insolence 
of  a  hardened  cut-throat.  Fournier  fell  wounde<l. 
“  The  first  point  to  you,”  he  exclaimed.  “  Then 
you  mean  to  go  on  again  ‘i  ”  “  Yes ;  and  before 

long,  I  hope.” 

A  month  later,  it  was  Dupont’s  turn  to  be  wound¬ 
ed.  F'ournier  proposed  pistols ;  but  Dupont  refused 
to  accept  a  weapon  which  would  give  his  adversary 
all  the  advantage.  Fournier  was  so  skilful  with  the 
pistol,  that  frequently,  as  the  men  of  his  regiment 
passed  on  horseback  at  a  gallop  smoking,  he  would, 
with  a  bullet,  knock  the  pipes  out  of  their  mouths. 
The  two  were  so  nearly  equal  with  the  sword  that 
the  contest  seemed  interminable ;  but  they  resolved 
to  persevere  till  one  or  the  other  should  admit  hlm- 
aeli  to  be  beaten.  To  regulate  their  combats,  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  were  come  to:  “1.  When¬ 
ever  Dupont  and  Fournier  shall  be  within  thirty 
leagues  of  one  another,  each  shall  go  half  way,  in 
order  that  they  may  meet  sword  in  hand.  2.  If  one 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  should  be  prevented 
by  his  military  duty,  he  who  is  free  shall  be  bound 
to  journey  the  whole  distance,  in  order  that  the  rules 
of  the  service  and  the  requirements  of  the  present 
treaty  may  be  made  to  harmonize.  3.  No  excuses 
shall  be  accepted  save  those  arising  from  military 
duties.  4.  The  present  treaty  being  concluded  in 
good  faith,  there  can  be  no  departure  from  conditions 
agreed  on  by  the  parties.” 

The  agreement  was  religiously  adhered  to,  and 
the  warmest  friendship  could  not  have  created  in 
the  two  officers  a  more  eager  desire  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  every  opportunity  to  meet.  “  My  dear 
friend,”  wrote  one  of  these  eccentric  combatants, 
“I  sliall  be  at  Strasbourg  on  the  5th  of  November, 
about  noon.  Wait  for  me  at  the  Hotel  des  Postes. 
We  ’ll  just  have  a  touch  at  one  another.”  Every 
now  and  then,  the  advancement  of  one  or  the  other, 
would  interpose  delay.  This  obstacle  removed, 
Fournier  (let  us  say)  would  write  thus :  “  My  dear 
Dupont,  I  learn  that  the  Emperor,  recognizing  your 
deserts,  has  just  made  you  a  general.  Accept  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  a  promotion  which  is  only 
what  you  deserve.  Your  nomination  is  a  double 
source  of  joy  to  tne.  On  your  account,  I  rejoice. 


and  on  my  own  also,  for  yonr  promotion  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  of  an  early  meeting.”  At  last 
they  are  both  generals,  but  the  combats  go  on.  At 
one  time,  Dupont  runs  Fournier  through  the  neck, 
and  pins  him  to  a  w.-UI,  just  like  a  butterfly  in  a  case, 
but  dares  not  change  his  position,  as,  if  he  does, 
Fournier  can  run  him  through.  There  they  remain 
till  their  noise  attracts  the  attention  of  some  officers, 
who  separate  them.  Dupont  at  last  began  to  get 
weary  of  this  endless  contest ;  he  was  thinking  of 
marrying,  but  must  first  settle  with  Fournier. 
Hunting  him  up,  he  proposed  to  finish  up  with 
pistob.  To  equalize  the  chances,  it  was  decided  that 
the  combat  should  come  off  in  a  little  wood.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  last  act  opened. 
Advancing  warily,  the  two  at  last  caught  a  glimpse 
of  one  another.  Each  immediately  took  refuge  be¬ 
hind  a  tree.  Dupont,  Inferior  In  skill,  had  recourse 
to  artifice.  He  quietly  lifted  up  his  coat-tail,  and 
pushed  it  beyond  the  tree ;  a  ball  whizzed  through 
it  immediately.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  mouth  of 
hb  pistol  appieared  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
white,  at  the  same  time,  just  a  comer  of  the  hat  pro¬ 
jected,  as  if  the  wearer  were_  peeping  out  to  take 
aim.  In  a  moment,  a  ball  carried  the  hat  away 
among  the  bushes.  “  Your  life  b  in  my  hands,” 
said  Dupont ;  ‘‘  but  I  won’t  take  it.”  “  As  yon 
like,”  said  Fournier.  “  Only  mind,”  continued  the 
victor,  “  I  reserve  my  right  to  put  a  couple  of  balb 
into  your  head  whenever  I  like  ;  so  don’t  come  near 
me.”  And  thus  ended  thb  long  quarrel. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Comte  de  Pontecoulant, 
we  give  the  following.  Colonel  Barbier-Dufai,  a 
noted  duellist,  insulted  Raoul  X - ,  a  young  sol¬ 

dier,  solely  with  the  intention  of  provoking  him  to  a 
duel.  Finding,  however,  that  Raoul  was  a  mere  boy, 
a  fact  dbguised  by  hb  large  stature,  the  fighting 
colonel  made  excuses,  and  wbhed  to  withdraw. 
Raoul  refused  to  consent  to  thb  course,  and  swords 
were  drawn.  The  disparity  of  the  combatants  was 
so  great,  that  the  colonel,  after  four  times  disabling 
hb  adversary,  proposed  that  some  other  mode  of 
fighting  should  be  found.  It  was  impossible  to  use 
pistob  in  the  street ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  At  this 
moment,  the  rumble  of  a  hackney-coach  was  heard, 
and  Dufai  found  the  wished-for  solution.  Stop 
this  cab,”  he  said  to  the  seconds,  “  and  run  and  e.x- 
change  these  swords  for  a  pair  of  daggers  of  equal 
length.”  —  “  This  is  what  I  propose,”  he  added  to 
Raoul :  “  we  will  get  into  the  coach,  arme<l  each 
with  a  dagger,  and  bound  to  one  another,  with  our 
right  arms  only  free ;  then  let  the  doors  be  shut, 
and  the  coach  go  twice  round  the  Place  du  Car¬ 
rousel.”  Raoul  accepted;  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made ;  and,  at  a  signal,  the  cab  started, 
two  seconds  on  the  bo.x-seat,  the  other  two  behind. 
As  the  horses,  driven  by  the  seconds,  dasheil  round 
at  a  ])ace  unequalled  in  the  history  of  hackney- 
coaches,  one  cry  was  hcanl,  then  a  second,  then  all 
within  was  still.  The  journey  finished,  the  seconds 
rushed  to  the  doors,  and,  from  a  pool  of  bloo<l,  drew 
out  the  two  combatants.  Raoul  was  dead ;  the 
colonel,  pierced  with  wounds,  and  with  hb  face  tom 
by  R.aoul’s  teeth,  yet  managed  to  survive. 

Slight  as  were  the  means  at  their  disposal,  the 
officers  taken  prisoners  by  this  country  during  the 
long  war  with  France,  contrived  to  sustain  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  their  country  in  the  matter  of  the  duello. 
Here  are  two  instances,  which  we  give  on  the 
authority  of  the  Annual  Regbter.  “  A  duel  was 
fought  by  two  of  the  French  prisoners  on  board  the 
Samson  prison-ship  lying  in  Gillingham  Reach. 
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Not  bavins  any  swords,  they  attached  to  the  ends 
of  two  sti^  a  pair  of  scissors  each.  The  trans¬ 
action  took  place  below  in  the  prison,  unknown  to 
the  ship’s  company.  One  man,  wounded  in  the 
abdomen,  died.”  Again  :  “  Two  French  officers  on 
parole  in  Reading,  fought  a  duel  in  a  field  not  far 
from  the  New  Inn,  on  the  Oxford  Road,  when  one 
of  them  received  a  ball,  which  passed  through  the 
back  part  of  his  neck.  Unable  to  procure  pistols, 
they  had  agreed  to  decide  the  affair  with  a  fowling- 
pi^e,  at  about  fifty  paces,  by  firing  alternately. 
The  first  discharge  was  conclusive.  The  officer 
who  fired  rendered  every  assistance  to  his  wounded 
anti^onist.  He  accompanied  him  in  a  post-chaise 
to  his  lodgings,  where  a  surgeon  dressed  his  wound, 
which  is  said  not  to  be  dangerous.” 

From  the  Annual  Register  also  we  give  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  following  duel,  of  which,  as  we  have 
found  no  mention  of  it  in  the  French  histories,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  perhaps  be  no 
more  the  record  of  an  actual  encounter  than  the 

affair  of  Raoul  X - (we  have  grave  doubts  as  to 

the  reality  of  personages  designated  by  this  initial 
in  French  anecdotes)  and  Dufai.  The  quarrel  was 
between  M.  de  Grandprd  and  le  Pique,  and  the 
combat  came  off  at,  or  perh^s  we  should  say 
above,  Paris  in  May,  1808.  “  Being  both  men  of 
elevated  minds,  they  agreed  to  fight  in  balloons, 
and  in  order  to  give  time  for  their  preparation,  it 
was  determined  mat  the  duel  should  Uike  place  on 
that  day  month.  Accordingly,  on  the  third  of  May, 
the  parties  met  at  a  field  adjoining  the  Tuileries, 
where  their  respective  balloons  were  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Each  attended  by  a  second,  ascended 
his  car,  loaded  with  blunderbusses,  as  pistols  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  efficient  in  their  probable 
situations.  A  great  multitude  attended,  hearing  of 
the  balloons,  but  little  dreaming  of  their  purpose ; 
the  Parisians  merely  looked  for  the  novelty  of  a 
balloon-race.  At  nine  o’clock  the  cords  were  cut, 
and  the  balloons  ascended  majestically  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.  The  wind  was  moderate, 
blowing  from  the  north-northwest,  and  they  kept, 
as  far  as  could  be  judged,  within  about  eighty 
yards  of  each  other.  When  they  had  mounted  to 
the  height  of  about  nine  hundred  yards,  M.  le 
Pique  fired  his  piece  ineffectually ;  almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  the  fire  was  returned  by  M. 
Grandpr^,  and  penetrated  his  adversary’s  bauloon, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  its  rapid  descent, 
and  M.  le  Pique  and  his  second  were  bpth  dashed 
to  pieces  on  a  house-top,  over  which  the  balloon 
fell.  The  victorious  Grandpr^  then  mounted  aloft 
in  the  grandest  style,  and  descended  safe  with  his 
second,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  spot  of 
ascension.” 

It  is  hard  to  doubt,  we  confess,  after  the  natural 
touch,  “wind  moderate,  blowing  from  the  north- 
northwest.”  Surely  the  force  of  duelling  can  no 
further  go;  so  here,  in  spite  of  the  temptation 
offered  by  numerous  anecdotes  of  more  recent  duels, 
we  conclude  our  article. 


SAXON  AND  GAUL. 

BT  H.  TAINE. 

[Tmnlated  for  Emr  Satcsoat  Arom  Le  Journal  dee  Dibati.] 
In  the  sciences  and  in  letters,  in  philosophy  and 
in  erudition,  the  Germans  are  the  initiators  and  pei^ 
haps  the  masters  of  modem  mind.  When  we  seek 
the  causes  which  have  produced  in  them  such  an 
abundant  sap  of  invention  and  such  an  astonishing 


bloom  of  discoveries,  we  find  that  in  their  labors 
their  character  has  been  as  efficacious  as  their  intel¬ 
lect  At  first  sight  we  especially  admire  the  minutia 
of  their  attention,  the  enormousness  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  their  talent  of  abstraction,  their  metaphysical 
aptness  for  general  views.  Closer  examination  leads 
us  to  remark  that  if  these  faculties  were  able  to  bring 
forth  their  fruit,  it  was  because  conscientiousness, 
patience,  unselfishness,  sobriety,  and  a  number  of 
moral  virtues  were  joined  to  them.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  labor  done  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
performed  almost  gratuitously.  The  la^rers  have 
been  obliged  to  endure  a  great  deal  and  practice 
self-denial  in  proportion,  for  great  works  are  never 
wrought  except  by  long  sacrifices.  The  only  way 
which  leads  to  power  is  the  art  of  consuming  little 
while  producing  a  great  deal.  I  saw  a  congress  of 
naturalists  and  natural  philosophers  at  Carlsruhe. 
Their  manners  and  appearance  were  those  of  cob¬ 
blers  in  Sunday  clothes.  I  might  instance  the  wife 
of  the  greatest  German  Indian  scholar,  who  does 
her  own  washing  and  cooking.  The  husband,  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Europe,  spends  his  nights  over  the 
sacred  texts,  studies  the  probable  age  of  this  Brah- 
mana  or  that  Veda,  and  both  live  on  $300  a  year. 
During  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century,  the 
German  professor  who  invented  a  philological 
method,  the  author  of  books  in  which  other  nations 
were  at  a  future  day  to  draw  the  new  science,  was 
a  man  not  so  well  paid  as  a  master-mason  of  Paris, 
or  a  machine-maker  of  London.  He  delivered  two 
lectures  a  day  ;  he  lived  buried  in  his  collections  or 
in  his  books ;  he  walked  all  the  evening  on  his  sand¬ 
ed  pine  floor,  near  his  stove,  his  spittoon  and  his 
pipe,  while  his  wife  put  the  children  to  bed,  kept 
the  house  in  order,  and  was  contented  with  her  lot 
in  life.  The  correspondence  of  scholars  and  think¬ 
ers  with  their  betrothed  and  their  wives  everj-where 
exhibit  quiet  homes,  marriage  respected  and  happy, 
women  docile  and  useful,  covetoasness  absent,  am¬ 
bitions  asleep,  a  sort  of  genial  air  and  languid  light, 
where,  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  regular  life,  lofty  spec¬ 
ulation  may  spread  its  wings  and  laborious  erudition 
may  delve  its  mine.  I  hold  there  is  an  abyss  between 
the  German  and  the  French  manner  bf  comprehend¬ 
ing  pleasure.  I  saw  recently,  in  a  small  town  near 
Paris,  a  merchant  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  organize  a 
singing  society.  He  was  a  good  musician.  The  so¬ 
ciety  rented  two  chambers,  placed  a  piano  in  them, 
and  met  two  evenings  a  week.  The  small  town  is 
dull.  The  voices  were  tolerable  or  excellent.  Mat¬ 
ters  went  smoothly  enough  for  some  months.  In 
time  the  opposition  of  temperaments  appeared  and 
the  members  of  the  society  at  last  discovered  they 
had  proposed  to  themselves  very  different  objects,  i 
The  President  loved  music  for  music’s  sake.  The 
moment  he  reached  the  meeting,  he  opened  the  | 
music-book,  raised  his  leader  of  the  orchestra’s  staff, 
and  held  all  time  employed  otherwise  than  in  music 
was  so  much  time  lost.  If  a  chorus  was  badly  e.xe- 
cuted  he  made  them  begin  again  and  begged  the 
backward  member  to  study  at  home.  Moreover,  he 
had  no  taste  for  light  music ;  he  always  brought  re¬ 
ligious  music  for  practice.  The  membra  looked  on 
their  society  as  a  sort  of  club.  They  would  have 
been  delighted  had  anybody  proposed  a  game  of 
cards.  They  played  tricks  on  one  another,  told 
stories,  drank  beer,  and  thought  a  grave  air  repeated 
ten  times  lacked  piquancy  and  was  at  most  agreeable 
only  when  sung  twice  a  year  in  great  ceremony  in 
the  town  church ;  parading  is  a  pleasure  and  givM 
the  parader  importance ;  in  fine,  they  loved  music 
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for  Its  accessories.  The  society  was  dissolved.  I  am 
rery  much  afraid  that  in  France,  science,  philosophy, 
the  arts  and  everything  else  are  loved  only  for  their 
accessories,  and  the  chief  of  these  accessories  Is  the 
delicate  and  pretty  way  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
One  may  be  sprightly  everywhere,  even  in  legisla¬ 
tion  and  In  political  economy.  It  was  by  this  means 
Montesquieu  and  Bastiat  succeeded  In  alluring  read¬ 
ers;  but  such  a  requirement  greatly  reduces  the 
prolificness  and  liberty  of  the  intellect  A  great 
many  works  of  art  or  science  become  Impossible 
when  the  scholar  and  artist  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  take  care  that  their  work  shall  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  be  understood  at  the  first  glance.  The 
public  in  France  load  the  shoulders  of  the  author 
and  inventor  with  a  weight  the  public  in  Glermany 
take  on  their  own  shoulders. 


GUESS! 

I. 

“  Ugh  !  my  native  climate,  what  a  Beast  you  are !  ” 

Edward  Pringleson  had  just  crossed  the  Channel. 
He  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  the  son  of  a  Lei¬ 
cestershire  county  court  judge. 

It  Is  often  thought  to  be  a  good  thing  that  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family  should  be  a  girl,  and  be 
trained  from  infancy  to  act  as  a  deputy  slave-driv¬ 
er.  But  Mrs.  Pringleson  never  regretted  the  sex 
of  her  eldest  child,  “Edward  always  was  such  a  good 
boy.”  When  he  went  to  school  there  was  a  very 
sensible  increase  of  noise  from  the  nursery  depart¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle¬ 
son  began  to  think  that  perhaps  they  had  incurred 
a  troublesome  responsibihty  in  having  ten  children. 
At  school,  Edward  was  regarded  as  “  the  steady 
boy”  by  the  authorities,  and  as  “a  ^nd”  by  his 
companions.  No  one  took  any  liberties  with  him, 
however,  and  not  one  single  scrape  occurred  to 
trouble  the  parental  ears.  Of  the  many  home  con¬ 
ferences  held  over  his  career,  “  Edward  was  sure  to 
do  well”  was  the  invariable,  and,  if  vague,  veiy 
comfortable  result. 

But  with  a  high  degree  at  Oxford,  Edward 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  energies  for  the  time 
being.  He  showed  no  special  inclination  for  any 
pursuit.  He  did  not  care  for  the  law,  so  the  elder 
rringleson’s  interest  was  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
younger  boys ;  and,  indeed,  the  Judge  was  very  well 
content  that  Edward  should  rest  on  his  oars  for  the 
present.  There  was  no  necessity  for  immediate 
decision,  as  he  himself  was  a  hale  man  of  fifty-five, 
and  good  for  many  years.  Besides,  there  could  be 
no  anxiety  about  the  ultimate  success  of  a  first-class 
man.  The  Judge  had  been  no  scholar  himself,  and 
reposed  an  undue  confidence  in  the  might  of  learn¬ 
ing.  And  then  Edward  had  rather  overworked 
himself  at  Oxford,  and  felt  he  had  honorably  earned 
the  right  of  resting. 

But,  somehow,  he  was  low-spirited,  and  his  moth¬ 
er  grew  anxious.  The  family  doctor  said,  “  Send 
him  to  Paris  for  a  fortnight.”  Mrs.  Pringleson  ob¬ 
jected  that  it  was  so  cold,  travelling  In  January ; 
but  she  was  not  listened  to,  and  Edward  went  to 
Paris.  And  perhaps  it  was  as  good  a  si^  as  his 
friends  could  have  desired  of  his  having  enjoyed  his 
trip,  that  he  made  that  uncivil  remark  about  the 
climate  as  he  got  into  the  train  at  Folkestone  at  half 
past  eight  o’clock,  A.  M. 

It  had  been  trying  to  snow  all  night,  and  also 
trj'ing  to  thaw.  The  result  was  mud  by  the  ton, 
universal  damp,  and  universal  ill-temper. 


As  Edward  Pringleson  got  into  a  carriage  with 
a  large  balance  of  sickness  still  in  hand,  wet  through 
with  the  January  seas  and  snows,  and  turned  a  mot¬ 
tled  face  towanis  the  window  where  the  dirty  down 
train  was  faintly  visible  through  the  steamed  glass, 
he  felt.  Indeed,  that  his  cup  of  misery  was  full. 
The  entrance  of  a  widow  and  a  little  girl  about  two 
years  old  caused  it  to  overflow. 

He  established  himself  next  to  the  farthest  door, 
and  erected  a  fortification  of  shawls,  bags,  and  a  deal 
box  marked  “  Fragile,”  containing  a  clock  from  the 
Palais  Royal  (a  purchase  he  had  since  hearti^  re¬ 
gretted),  tetween  himself  and  the  intruders.  Go  to 
sleep  he  must,  so  up  went  his  feet  into  the  opposite 
seat,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  in  “  paradise.” 

But  he  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  very  soon  became 
aware  that  his  companions  were  holding  a  conference 
in  whispers. 

“  Baby  will  look  out  of  that  window,  mamma,” 
said  a  small  but  energetic  voice. 

“  No,  no,  darling !  ”  said  mamma ;  “  it  will  wake 
the  gentleman.  The  poor  tired  gentleman,  baby ! 
Look  out  of  this  window,  dear.  You  can  see  the 
pretty  snow  out  of  this  one.” 

But  baby  was  not  to  be  so  deluded. 

“  Baby  can  see  the  snow  out  of  the  other,  too,”  she 
said ;  and  the  little  wilful  mortal  ran  away  from  her 
mother,  and,  using  the  sacred  deal  box  as  a  step, 
actually  mounted  on  to  the  bridge  formed  by  the 
stranger’s  legs  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  pros¬ 
pect. 

Edward  did  not  In  the  least  care  to  be  thought  ex¬ 
traordinarily  polite  and  good-natured.  It  gave  him 
no  pleasure  to  make  sacrifices,  and  be  was  quite  sat¬ 
isfied  with  knowing  privately  that  he  was  as  ready  to 
make  one  if  it  were  necessary  as  any  one  else.  His 
very  gallantry  was  a  measured  thing.  He  would  give 
up  his  seat  to  a  lady,  but  so  he  would  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  were  tired.  On  the  present  occasion,  he 
was  outraged,  and  turned  his  head  towards  the 
mother  in  resentment.  She  was  young,  scarcely 
older  than  himself;  and  she  was  pretty,  too,  but  it 
made  no  difierence  to  him.  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
injustice. 

“  Baby,  baby,  come  down,  darling !  ”  cried  mam¬ 
ma;  “please  excuse  her,  sir.  She  has  been  very 
much  indulged,  and  she  does  n’t  understand  that  she 
is  not  to  worry  strangers.” 

All  this  time,  Edward  had  been  considering  the 
small  person  on  his  legs.  She  was  very  tiny,  very 
plump,  and  had  that  perfect  shapelessness  which  is 
so  delightful  in  a  child.  Her  arms  had  still  the  in¬ 
fantine  creases  at  the  wrists  and  elbows,  and  she 
frequently  examined  her  marvellous  little  hands  and 
pointed  nails,  displaying  great  anxiety  about  their 
cleanliness.  She  had  a  roguish  mouth,  which  she 
often  pursed  up  persuasively,  and  a  pair  of  roman¬ 
tic  blue  eyes,  which  had,  comically  enough,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  deepest  pathos. 

The  result  of  Edwarcl’s  investigation  was  this  an¬ 
swer  to  the  lady,  — 

“  O,  never  mind  her !  ”  She  does  n’t  inconven¬ 
ience  me.  Let  her  stay  if  she  likes.” 

As  she  evidently  did  like,  her  mother  let  her 
stay. 

Edward  had  now  to  undergo  a  complete  examina¬ 
tion.  His  waistcoat-buttons  were  counted,  his  cra¬ 
vat  was  untied,  and  his  collars  were  turned  down. 
Then  the  little  intruder  betook  herself  to  his  face, 
and  poked  her  small  fingers  into  every  comer.  She 
took  hold  of  his  eye-lashes  to  open  and  shut  his  eyes, 
and  arranged  his  hair  in  a  very  novel  style.  And 
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h<  actually  smiled  at  these  indignities,  for  he  found 
it  very  pleasant  to  hare  that  al^rbed  little  face  so 
near  his,  and  those  marvellously  soft  little  fingers 
touching  him  so  lightly.  She  tired  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  sooner  than  he  did,  and  presently  began  to 
clamor  for  her  “  paints.” 

It  seemed  she  was  a  great  hand  at  the  fine  arts, 
and  Edward  was  obliged  to  get  out  at  the  next  sta¬ 
tion  to  procure  some  water  to  moisten  the  said 
paints,  and  a  copy  of  the  Ulustrated  London  News, 
on  which  to  exercise  her  skill  in  the  art  of  coloring. 
The  pictures  of  ships  and  public  buildings  were  soon 
disposed  of.  She  adopted  a  very  bro^  style  with 
them.  Some  of  her  paints  she  held  in  greater  esti¬ 
mation  than  the  rest,  and  these  were  not  employed 
unless  the  picture  were  a  favorite.  Others  were 
considered  very  ordinary  tints,  and  were  generally 
dashed  all  over  uninteresting  subjects  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  nature.  The  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  India  was  piainted  a  deep  blue ;  and  a  meeting 
at  E.xeter  Hall,  a  brilliant  yellow ;  but  “  the  Paris 
Fashions  for  January,”  represented  by  three  or  four 
Burprised-looking  ladies,  and  an  elderly  child,  re¬ 
quired  the  artist's  grave  consideration.  She  finally 
consulted  Edward. 

“  What 's  that?  ”  she  inquired,  pointing  to  one  of 
them. 

“  That ’s  a  lady,”  said  Edward ;  give  her  a  green 
gown.  Hallo !  that ’s  going  on  to  her  fingers.” 
And  he  put  out  his  hand  to  guide  the  too-busy 
pencil. 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ”  said  she  again. 

“  That ’s  her  bonnet.  Let ’s  make  that  red.” 

“  Where 's  the  red  ?  ” 

“  Here  it  is.  Now  then.  Black  hair ;  here ’s  the 
Uack.  And  now  her  face.  Rosy  cheeks.” 

“  Where ’s  the  rosy  ?  ”  the  small  person  asked 
again,  and,  having  been  shown  it,  she  went  on  with 
a  vigor  that  did  not  promise  a  long  continuance 
of  her  exertions.  And,  indeed,  a  sudden  pause 
very  soon  took  place.  Baby  was  getting  very  much 
bored. 

At  this  point  mamma  began  to  fumble  in  a  bag. 
Edward  had  long  felt  impelled  to  open  his  bag,  aud 
now  he  could  no  longer  resist  doing  so.  In  that 
bag  was  one  of  Boissier’s  masterpieces,  a  lovely 
bonbonniere  which  he  was  carrying  home  to  his 
own  little  sisters.  Poor  little  sisters!  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  British  “  good¬ 
ies  ” ;  but  he  could  not  regret  his  gift  when  he  saw 
how  tightly  it  was  held  by  its  new  possessor ;  and 
her  little  l^e,  nodding  to  him  out  of  a  cab  window, 
became  one  of  those  memories  which  we  stow  away 
for  years,  ready  to  bring  out  and  lovingly  pore  over, 
again  and  again. 

II. 

Edward’s  fellow-traveller.  Airs.  Stalman,  was 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Allan  Stalman.  vicar  of 
Spikehuist,  Kent.  She  was  of  a  good  family, 
though  a  very  poor  one,  and,  the  Rev.  Allan  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  but  his  country  living  worth  two  hun- 
di^  pounds  a  year,  she  had  been  well  accustomed 
to  poverty  all  her  life.  She  had  met  her  husband 
in  Malta,  where  her  father’s  regiment  was  quar¬ 
tered,  and  that  small  place  had  had  a  good  gossip 
over  the  astounding  news  that  she  had  declined  to 
marry  her  cou^,  John  Tustin,  the  richest  prize  in 
the  place,  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  chaplain. 

She  had  been  very  happy  with  the  poor  chaplain, 
and  did  not  trouble  herself  much  abwt  John  Tus¬ 
tin,  who  had  parted  from  her  in  anger.  He  had 


gone  to  India  she  knew,  and  was  reported  to  be  I 
leading  a  gay  file  there,  aud  to  be  gaining  rapid  I 
promotion. 

The  Rev.  Allan  Stalman  died.  Every  one  in 
Spikehurst  was  very  kind  to  his  widow,  but  Spike- 
hurst  was  not  a  large  place,  and  she  could  not  live 
on  kind  words  alone.  Nor  had  she  any  idea  of 
living  on  the  bounty  of  others.  Consequently,  Mrs. 
Stalman  roused  herself  in  her  deep  affliction,  and, 
instead  of  posing  in  the  eyes  of  Spikehurst  as  a  des¬ 
olate  widow  with  a  fatherless  child,  proceeded  to 
realize  her  possessions,  and  travelled  up  to  London 
with  a  modest  wardrobe  and  three  hundred  pounds 
in  money. 

She  had  been  a  great  musical  performer  in  the 
Malta  days,  and  had  managed  to  keep  her  jiowets  | 
tolerably  unimpaired,  even  in  the  unappreciative 
circles  at  Spikehurst.  She  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  post  of  musical  teacher  in  two  good 
schools  near  London,  and  that  of  organist  in  a 
church.  An  old  friend,  who  was  much  in  her  own 
plight  (minus  the  three  hundred  pounds),  was  glad 
to  join  with  her  in  renting  a  small  house,  which  of¬ 
fered  “  Apartments  for  a  Single  Gentleman  ” ;  and 
thus  Mrs.  Stalman  managed  to  live  in  great  respect¬ 
ability. 

In  London,  six  years  had  passed  more  rapidly 
over  Airs.  Stalman’s  head  than  they  had  over 
Pidward  Pringleson’s.  With  him,  that  time  had 
dragged  itself  away  in  unsettled  purposelessness. 

He  had  seen  the  usual  incidents  that  occur  in  a  ! 
large  family,  grow  and  develop.  One  of  the  boys  | 
had  gone  to  sea ;  another,  first  to  the  bad  and  then  | 
to  Australia.  Alost  of  the  boys  had  got  into  debt 
a  little,  but  had  repented  and  were  now  doing  well 
And  then  his  eldest  sister,  who  was  to  have  made 
the  grand  match  to  my  Lord  Sharklin,  was  met  at 
the  very  church  door  by  the  genuine  peer,  and  saw 
her  impostor  bridegroom  shrink  way,  never  to  return. 

In  all  these  troubles,  Edward’s  clear  head  was  in 
constant  requisition.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  had 
procured  him  independence,  and  what  wonder  if, 
m  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year  without  making  an^  mark  ? 

At  that  time  came  that  break  whicb  is  often  the 
first  great  shock  in  a  family.  Air.  Pringleson’s  death 
was  sudden.  He  bad  sat  m  his  little  court  and  dis¬ 
charged  his  usual  duty,  and  next  day  that  court  had 
no  judge.  Our  Oxford  fellow  could  not  now  indulge 
in  dreams.  The  father  was  dead,  and  the  mother 
must  be  kept.  Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  Lon-  | 
don  to  fill  a  mastership  at  Duke’s  College,  and,  look¬ 
ing  out  for  his  lodgings,  knocked  at  Airs.  Stalman’s 
door.  As  it  was  one  of  his  school-days,  he  concluded 
all  arrangements,  and  had  actually  been  three  days  | 
in  posse.'ision  of  his  rooms  without  being  aware  of  | 
his  landlady’s  identity.  I 

He  was  sitting  at  his  breakfast  one  morning,  when  I 
he  heard  a  regular  and  peculiar  noise  on  the  stairs 
outside.  While  puzzling  over  it,  a  voice  called 
from  below,  — 

“  Aliss  Laura !  That  mn’t  you  a-battledoring  and  ; 
shuttlecocking  again,  is  it  ?  And  after  all  your  ina 
said,  and  you  know  you  ought  n’t  do  it.  Come  down 
directly,  miss  1  ” 

The  voice  had  become  louder  as  its  owner  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs,  and  now  there  followed  a  sharp 
sound  and  a  cry  of  distress.  Miss  Laura  was  re¬ 
ceiving  manual  correction. 

Edward  opened  his  door  in  a  hurry.  | 

“  What  are  you  beating  that  child  for  ?  ”  he  said 
to  the  aggressor,  who  was  a  very  grimy  servant 
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Why,  sir,  she  ’a  been  told  ’nndreda  of  times  she  gire  no  fhrther  attention  for  the  moment  to  Laura 
•in’t  to  make  that  noise,  bnt  it  mn’t  of  no  use.  She  and  her  education.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  hur^ 
won’t  mind  one  bit”  ried  out  of  town  for  rest  and  to  see  his  mother,  and 


“  Do  you  suppose  knocking  her  about  will  do  any  returned  in  a  week  to  make  out  the  boys’  reports, 
good  ?  ”  said  Edward,  whose  eyes  were  angrily  ob-  It  had  become  a  habit  with  him  now  to  frequently 
serving  a  red  mark  on  the  child’s  wrist  where  the  join  the  circle  down  stairs  in  the  evening,  and  even 
servant  had  clutched  her,  and  a  black  smear  on  the  to  take  his  work  there  with  him.  His  met  evening 
back  of  her  hand  inflicted  by  a  blacking-brush,  was  so  passed. 

Taking  out  his  handkerchief  to  remove  this  smear,  “  Where ’s  Laura  ?  ”  he  inquired  at  once, 

he  noticed  the  hand,  which  was  peculiar,  more  “  Ah,  poor  Laura !  ”  sighed  mamma,  “  I  shall  nev- 

closely.  He  looked  at  the  child,  and  with  a  sudden  er  forget  her  sorrowful  little  face  as  she  went  away ! 
exclamation  drew  her  into  his  room  and  shut  the  I  have  been  obliged  to  act  without  consulting  yon, 
door.  as  I  should  have  liked,  Mr.  Fringleson.  But  time 

This  unexpected  move  rather  astonished  her,  and  pressed.  Mrs.  Welling,  the  wife  of  my  dear  Allan’s 
though  she  looked  Edward  straight  in  the  eyes  with  successor  in  the  Spikehurst  living,  is  really  a  very 
a  defiant  air,  there  were  certain  little  signs  that  she  nice  person,  and,  on  hearing  of  my  difficulties,  wrote 
was  not  altogether  easy  in  her  mind,  ^ward  had  in  the  kindest  manner  and  offered  to  take  Laura  as 
by  this  time  satisfied  himself  that  his  little  heroine  a  pupil.  She  has  no  children  of  her  own,  and,  as 
of  the  train  stood  before  him.  His  first  remark  was  they  are  not  well  off,  will  be  glad  of  both  salary  and 
highly  diplomatic,  intended  to  elicit  a  final  proof,  occupation.  Yon  don’t  look  pleased,  Mr.  Pnngle- 
and  also  to  introduce  a  pleasibg  subject.  son !  I  hope  you  don’t  disapprove  of  what  I  have 

“  Do  you  like  sugar-plums  now  f  ”  he  asked.  done.” 

It  was  a  complete  success.  Tire  child  had  a  very  “  O  dear,  no.  Of  course  you  have  the  first  right 
pUant  and  expressive  figure.  In  an  instant  its  defiant  over  the  little  woman,  and  no  doubt  you  have  done 
rigidity  disappeared,*  and  she  approached  a  thought  the  best  for  her.” 

nearer,  before  answering  “  Yes,”  in  a  shy  whisper.  “  O,  but  dear  me !  ”  cried  the  widow,  who  was 
Edward  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  she  leaned  very  accessible  to  doubts,  “  I  should  be  quite  un- 
sgainst  one  of  his  knees.  comfortable  if  I  thought  you  were  dIssatisfiM.  And, 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  if  I  were  to  find  some  sugar-  of  course,  you  are  such  a  judge  of  tuition  !  But, 
plums,  what  would  you  do  ?  ”  you  see,  I  was  obliged  to  decide,  for  Mrs.  Welling 

She  was  a  practical  person,  and  so  inquired,  —  could  only  give  me  three  days,  and  at  the  very  last 
“  If  you  was  to  find  them  for  me  ?  ”  moment  I  wrote  and  said  the  child  should  go.” 

“  Yes,  for  you.  AVTiat  would  you  do  with  them  ?  ”  “  Pray  don’t  apologize,  Mrs.  Stalman,”  said  Ed- 

“  Give  mamma  some,  and  Miss  Price  some,  and  ward,  half  laughing,  “  for  disposing  of  your  own 
me  some.”  child.  Little  folks  must  learn  to  spell,  I  suppose.” 

That  evening  Mrs.  Stalman  received  a  message  He  did  not  look  at  all  happy,  however,  and  W. 
fiwin  her  new  lodger  begging  to  see  her.  This  end-  Payne  Shepherd’s  report  coming  under  his  consid- 
ing  in  an  invitation  from  Mra.  Stalman  to  tea,  Mr.  eration,  received  no  mercy. 

Fringleson  came  down  to  her  room  with  a  packet 
in  his  hand.  The  fellow-travellers  recognized  each 

other  at  once,  and  Laura  was  sent  to  find  the  iden-  “  Pringleson  !  You  in  an  omnibus !  I  thoi^ht 
tical  bonbonnibre,  which  had  been  carefully  pre-  you  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  wearing  a  wide- 
served.  Edward’s  packet  soon  refilled  it,  and  for  awake  in  London  as  foregoing  your  Saturday  after- 
the  second  time  it  became  a  bond  of  friendship.  noon’s  walk.” 

Laura  was  now  eight  years  old,  and  beginning  to  The  omnibus  was  going  past  the  Temple  gate, 
be  a  care  to  her  mother.  and  the  speaker  had  emeiged  from  that  portal,  and 

“  What  am  I  to  do  about  her,  Mr.  Pringleson  ?  ”  now  took  a  seat  beside  hb  friend, 
she  asked,  one  evening ;  “  she  is  beginning  to  get  a  “  Ah !  ”  answered  Mr.  Pringleson,  “  I  have  been 
big  girl  now,  and  her  education  ought  to  attend-  doing  a  more  extr.iordinary  thing  than  riding  in  an 
ed  to.  She  spells  shockingly,  and  I  fear  she  never  omnious.  What  do  you  think  of  my  having  been 
will  write  well.  I  cannot  spare  time  to  teach  her,  to  take  stalls  for  this  new  piece  at  the  Lyceuin  ?  ” 
if  I  were  able,  and  yet  I  don’t  like  schools.  What  “  My  dear  Pringleson  !  Have  you  come  into  a 
shall  I  do  V  ”  fortune  ?  ” 

Edward  vtas  really  younger  than  Mrs.  Stalman,  “  No,”  said  Mr.  Pringleson,  with  rather  a  per- 
hut  she  was  beginning  to  look  up  to  him  as  family  plexed  look  out  into  Chancery  Lane,  up  which  they 
umpire.  were  passing ;  but  my  landlady’s  daugWr  has  just 

“  Don’t  send  her  to  school,”  he  answered.  come  home  for  good,  and  I  am  redeeming  an  (dd 

“  You  think  not  'i  But  how  else  she  b  to  learn  promise.  It  feels  rather  odd,  though.” 
anything  I  don’t  know.  Poor  Eliza  Price  has  O,  you  are  getting  a  young  fellow  at  last.  It 
enough  on  her  hands  looking  after  the  house,  be-  really  is  time  you  gave  way  to  a  little  rashness, 
sides  Ijeing  no  great  scholar.  I  am  quite  sure  Laura  Why,  dear  me,  I  can  remember  when  you  first  went 
would  never  mind  a  word  from  her.”  to  Duke’s  College,  and  had  those  boys  in  one  of  the 

It  was  a  difficult  question.  Edward  Pringleson  low  classes,  you  were  like  a  fellow  of  fifty-five.  Yet 
was  engaged  in  looking  over  a  pile  of  examination-  you  could  n’t  have  been  very  old,  for  I  consider  you 
papers.  The  particular  note-book  under  his  scru-  a  young  man  now.” 

tiny  rei^uired  much  revision.  Its  owner,  who  wrote  “  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I  met  a  man  to-day  who 
an  untidy,  sprawling  hand,  and  signed  hb  name  made  me  feel  rather  old,  though.  At  that  very 
with  irritating  illegibdity,  as  “  W.  Payne  Shepherd,”  time  you  speak  of  there  was  a  boy  in  my  clam 
gave  the  master  great  trouble.  Edward  again  and  named  Shepherd,  —  a  lazy  vonng  dog,  too,  who 
again  shook  his  head  over  Shepherd’s  note-book,  and  gave  me  endless  trouble.  WeU,  a  card  was  brought 
scored  it  with  mariu  of  dbplea.sure.  It  was  a  busy  to  me  as  1  was  preparing  to  leave  thu  afternoon, 
time ;  as  the  examinations  were  coming  on,  be  could  with  ‘  Mr.  W.  Payne  Shepherd  ’.on  it,  and  in  came 
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this  identical  fellow.  I  should  n’t  have  known  him. 
He  has  shot  up  far  above  me,  —  and  I  am  not  a 
short  man,  —  and  has  a  ^reat  mustache  with  long 
waxed  points  to  it;  a  thing  I  hate.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  civil,  but  he  had  not  been  talking  to  me 
three  minutes  before  I  should  have  liked  to  box  his 
ears.  Odd  antipathies  one  takes,  to  be  sure  !  ” 
When  Mr.  Pringleson  sat  by  the  fire  opposite 
Mrs.  Stalman,  waiting  for  dinner  that  evening,  he 
forcot  his  odd  antipathies ;  and  the  look  of  loving 

Sride  which  overspread  the  mother’s  face  was  re¬ 
acted  in  his  as  they  both  watched  Laura. 

Her  tall,  straight  figure  looked  wonderfully  grace¬ 
ful  as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  them  before  a  pier- 
glass,  trying  the  effect  of  a  rose  in  her  hair.  Edward 
watched  the  hands  that  he  knew  so  well ;  but  they 
did  not  work  altogether  to  their  owner’s  satisfaction. 
He  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  face,  with  its  dis¬ 
tressed  eyes  and  knitted  brows,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  there  was  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  very 
small  stamp. 

“  Bother !  ”  she  exclaimed  deliberately,  and  then 
turning  round  with  a  defiant  look,  as  if  she  dared 
remonstrance,  said :  “  Mamma,  dear,  I  really  can¬ 
not  make  this  thing  do.” 

“  Well,  darling,  put  it  away  then,”  said  indulgent 
mamma. 

“  Yes,  dear ;  but  what  am  I  to  say  to  dear  old 
Price  ?  ” 

Mamma,  as  usual,  looked  in  an  agony  of  doubt  at 
this  question;  and,  also  as  usual,  referred  to  Ed¬ 
ward. 

“  Poor  Eliza  Price  gave  her  the  rose,  Mr.  Pringle¬ 
son,  and  it  would  be  dreadful  to  hurt  her  feelings  ?  ” 
“  Well,  Laura,”  answered  the  umpire,  “  it  resolves 
itsell'  into  a  que.stion  between  your  appearance  and 
Miss  Price’s  feelings ;  does  n’t  it  ?  ” 

Laura  blushed,  and  hurrying  up  to  the  looking- 
glass,  desperately  put  the  rose  in  her  hair.  Then 
we  came  and  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  between  her 
mother  and  fi'iend.  This  last  could  not  help  re¬ 
flecting  that  the  misfitting  rose  did  not  prevent 
Laura  from  looking  very  lovely.  Passing  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  which  was  getting  bald  now-a- 
days,  he  breathed  a  long  sigh. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  theatre,  Laura’s 
absorption  was  complete,  nor  did  her  mother  often 
take  her  eyes  from  the  stage.  The  play  was  Ruy 
Bias,  and  at  the  most  important  points  of  the  story, 
Laura’s  excitement  was  so  great  that  she  could  not 
refrain  from  clutching  Edward’s  arm.  She  was 
drinking  in  every  word  of  the  scene  between  Ruy 
Bias  and  the  Queen  in  the  council-chamber,  when 
Edward,  who  had  been  fidgeting  for  some  time, 
spoke  in  an  energetic  whisper,  — 

“  You  had  much  better  contrive  to  sit  sideways, 
Laura.  There  is  a  current  of  air  from  the  door,  and 
if  you  can  manage  to  inhale  a  little  of  it,  it  may 
correct  this  abominable  atmosphere.” 

The  idea  of  thinking  of  atmosphere  or  health 
when  such  much  graver  interests  were  at  stake  on 
the  stage  I  Laura  decidedly  shifted  her  arm  away 
firom  the  entreating  hand  which  had  been  laid  on  it, 
and  looked  hard  at  the  stage  with  a  veiy  obstinate 
expression.  When  the  act  was  over,  Mr.  Pringle¬ 
son  took  a  walk  about  the  house  to  cool  both  b^y 
and  mind.  In  the  course  of  this  walk  he  encoun¬ 
tered  one  of  the  few  friends  he  had  preserved  from 
early  days,  Mr.  Goldridge,  Q.C.  Mr.  Goldridge 
had  lately  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  young  lady 
under  twenty.  He  insisted  upon  presenting  Mr. 
Pringleson  to  his  Jbride,  who  was  in  a  private  box. 


She  had  attracted  considerable  attention  during  the 
evening,  and,  from  her  elaborate  toilet  and  tortured 
hair,  Edward  Pringleson  had  several  times  turned 
to  look  complacently  on  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
his  own  neighbor.  They  were  left  alone,  and 
Groldridge  Mgan  to  talk  volubly. 

“  I'have  been  so  amused  by  a  little  drama  over 
there,  Mr.  Pringleson,”  —  indicating  an  opposite 
box  so  far  from  the  stage  that  he  had  not  before 
noticed  its  occupants.  “  That ’s  Miss  RoyJe  and  her 
mamma.  A  great  beauty,  you  know,  and  a  won¬ 
derful  rider.  Don’t  you  know  them  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Dear  me  1  Everybody  knows  them,  —  knows 
her,  at  all  events.  A  dreadful  flirt !  They  are  very 
rich.  Mr.  Hoyle  is  the  great  banker,  you  know, 
and  she  is  an  only  dau^ter.  There  is  a  young 
man  named  Shepherd,  —  in  a  government  office^ 
think,  —  who  is  tremendously  devoted,  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  Is,  that  if  she  cares  for  any  one  she  cares  for 
him.  He  is  not  in  the  box  now  ;  he  went  out  just 
as  you  came  in  here,  and  I  have  been  amused  to 
observe  how  cross  he  has  made  her  by  staring  at  a 
very  pretty  girl  in  the  stalls,  —  with  a  rose  in  her 
hair,  —  next  to  a  vacant  seat,  —  do  you  see  ?  third 
row  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Goldridge  took  great  pains  to  point  out 
Laura  to  Mr.  Pringleson. 

“  Ah,  yes !  ”  said  he,  “  she  is  next  her  mother, 
and  they  arc  with  me.  That  vacant  seat  is 
mine.” 

Mrs.  Goldridge  looked  a  little  confused  at  her 
mistake,  but  hurried  on. 

“  Weil,  she  is  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  more  than 
one  person  has  been  looking  at  her,  I  assure  i 
you.” 

Mr.  Pringleson’s  spirits  were  not  raised  by  this 
announcement,  and  he  soon  afterwards  left  her. 

Laura  had  quite  forgotten  that  she  had  been 
offended,  and  greeted  him  with  an  inquiring 
smile. 

“  What  lovely  lady  is  that  up  there  ?  ” 

“  A  bride,”  he  answered.  “  A  certain  illrs. 
Goldridge.” 

“  A  bride !  ”  repeated  both  his  companions  in  a 
breath  ;  and  the  young  lady  appeared  to  gain  great 
additional  interest  in  their  eyes,  until  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  again  held  them  enchained. 

“  By  the  by !  ”  exclaimed  Laura,  as  they  were 
taking  tea  on  their  return,  “  we  never  saw  Mr. 
Goldridge.  What  Is  he  like  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Goldridge,  Q.C.,  is  rather  short,  very  fat, 
has  gray  hair  and  whiskers,  wears  spectacles,  was  a 
widower,  and  is  sixty,”  responded  Edi^ard. 

“  You  are  laughing,  Bluebeard,”  said  Laura, 
addressing  him  by  a  name  she  had  bestowed  on 
him  in  h^r  infan^. 

“  No,  indeed !  It’s  perfectly  true.  Why  should  n’t 
it  be  ?  ” 

“  A  young  girl  marry  a  horrible  old  man  !  ”  said 
Laura.^ 

“I  did  not  say  he  was  horrible,  that  I  re¬ 
member.” 

“  But  fat  and  sixty  !  ”  said  she,  with  a  shudder ; 
“besides,  he  must  be  horrible  to  have  married 
her.” 

“  Perhaps  she  married  him  ?  ”  suggested  Mr. 
Pringleson. 

“Then  she  is  horrible.  Sbe  cannot  like  him. 
And  then  for  him  to  marry  again  I  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  people  should  not  marry  again 
if  they  like  1  ”  smd  Edward. 
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“  Bluebeard  I  How  dare  you  say  such  shocking 
things!  Perhaps  you  will  say  next  that  people 
new  not  care  for  one  another  when  they  marry  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  he,  meditatively;  “I  don’t  say  that 
at  all.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  she,  triumphantly,  “  of  course 
they  can’t  care  for  more  than  one  person,  lift  they 
ought  not  to  marry  twice.” 

“  You  think  people  can’t  care  for  more  than  one 
person  ?  ”  he  in<iuired. 

“  Of  course  they  can’t,”  she  answered,  decisively. 

Laura  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  question 
after  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  and  became  more 
convinced  about  it  than  ever.  Edward  thought  of 
it  too,  and  walking  up  to  the  looking-glas.s,  contem¬ 
plated  himself  for  some  time  with  a  gloomy  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Forty-two,”  he  said  to  himself;  and  shook  his 
head  very  gloomily  indeed. 

IV. 

Mk.  Pringleson  wrought  himself  up  to  the 
pitch  of  making  a  formal  call  on  hirs.  Goldridge. 

The  failure  of  Hoyle’s  bank  had  been  rumored, 
and  Mrs.  Goldridge  entertained  him  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  her  friends’  comments  on  the  subject.  What 
would  become  of  the  family  now  ?  People  said 
they  were  utterly  ruined.  Miss  Royle  had  better 
have  lowered  her  tone  a  little,  and  then,  perhaps, 
she  might  have  been  comfortably  settled  by  this 
time,  instead  of  seeing  all  her  old  admirers  drop 
off as  they  inevitably  would  under  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Pringleson  had  lately  mused  a  great  deal 
over  the  poverty  of  Mrs.  Stalman  and  her  daughter, 
and  had  often  consulted  with  himself  how  it  might 
be  diminished.  He  had  raised  his  own  rent  (in 
spite  of  their  remonstrances),  but  had  not  achieved 
much  in  doing  it.  His  visit  to  Mrs.  Goldridge 
achieved  more,  by  setting  him  thinking  that,  so  long 
as  his  dear  friends  were  in  no  distress,  it  was  better 
they  should  keep  out  of  a  world  composed  of  Royles 
and  Goldridges. 

On  reaching  home,  he  found  the  house  in  commo¬ 
tion  and  eager  for  his  arrival.  Mrs.  Stalman  had 
known  no  peace  since  the  afternoon’s  post  had 
brought  a  solicitor’s  letter,  announcing  the  decease 
of  Colonel  Tustin,  who  had  died  unmarried  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  had  left:  the  whole  of  his  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Stalman,  as  a  mark  of  his 
forgiveness  and  affection.  There  was  not  much 
sleep  under  that  roof  for  the  first  night;  neither 
was  rest  restored  to  some  of  its  inmates  for  many  a 
weary  night  to  come. 

Mr.  Pringleson  lay  awake  that  night,  and  many 
nights  afterwards.  AVhy?  Because  he  had  that 
day  come  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was,  and  that 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  in  love  with  Laura 
Stalman. 

To  be  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  and,  moreover,  to  feel  hopelessly 
too  old  for  the  person  you  love,  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  Of  course  Mr.  Pringleson  knew  that  he  could 
never  marry  Laura,  and  tried  to  be  very  philosoph¬ 
ical  about  it.  Perhaps  he  was  so,  but  he  failed 
to  sleep  the  better  for  it. 

The  Stalmans  were  to  set  up  a  small  house  to 
begin  with,  in  a  very  different  kind  of  neighbor¬ 
hood.  “Poor  Eliza  Price,”  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  likely  to  deserve  her  name.  She  was  to 
remain  in  the  old  place  and  go  on  letting  the 
rooms,  helped  out  by  an  allowance  from  her  old 


friend.  So  she  had  one  or  two  sleepless  nights,  and 
went  about  the  house  with  red  eyes. 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Bluebeard  ?  ” 
inquired  Laura,  one  evening,  as  he  came  in  from 
work  and  found  her  alone.  “  Go  away  while  we 
move,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  No.  Why  should  I  go  away  ?  I  may  as  well 
stay  and  see  the  last  of  you.” 

“  The  last  of  us !  You  are  coming  with  us,  are 
you  not  ?  ” 

“  Coming  with  you?  My  dear  child,  I  have  been 
here  as  your  loilger.  You  will  take  no  lodger  now. 
I  shall  keep  my  old  quarters  here  and  console  Mias 
Price.” 

“  O  dear,  O  dear  1  How  dreadfully  clear  and 
reasonable,”  said  Laura,  looking  disconsolately  into 
the  fire.  “  I  never  thbught  of  it  before.  I  don’t 
think  I  should  have  wanted  so  to  go  to  the  new 
house  if  I  had.”  She  went  away  after  dinner,  and 
did  not  come  down  again,  saying  she  was  packing 
books ;  but  when  Mr.  Pringleson  passed  her  door, 
she  came  out  to 'bid  him  good  night,  and  then  he 
saw  tliat  she  had  been  crying. 

In  that  last  fortnight  of  Laura’s  remaining  at  the 
old  house,  Mr.  Pringleson’s  walks  got  sadly  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner  was  too  en¬ 
ticing,  and  it  was  “  only  for  a  fortnight,”  as  he  said 
to  himself.  Towards  the  end  of  the  time  he  began 
to  forget  that  he  was  forty-two. 

The  last  day  came. 

“  You  will  come  and  see  us  directly  ?  ”  said 
Laura. 

“  Yes,  I  shall  come  soon,  while  I  may,”  said  he. 
“  By  and  by  you  won’t  want  me.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  When  you  begin  to  get  fashionable,  you  won’t 
want  an  old  rusty  schoolmaster.” 

“  Mamma,  do  you  hear  how  craftily  he  is  fishing 
for  a  compliment !  I  shall  not  make  you  one,  sir. 
But  mind !  you  are  to  come.  I  made  you  do  what 
I  pleased,  in  the  train  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
I  shall  make  you  do  what  I  please  still.” 

He  went  to  see  them  very  soon. 

Their  house  was  pretty  and  ftesh,  and  he  was 
shown  up  into  a  tasteful  drawing-room  where  Laura 
and  her  mother  were  sitting  at  a  kettledrum  with 
a  number  of  strange  people.  Mr.  Pringleson  was 
very  shy,  so  he  sat  down  and  mechanically  con¬ 
sumed  tea  and  bread-and-butter  until  people  began 
to  go,  when  he  rose  too. 

“  Wait  five  minutes,”  said  Laura,  in  a  low  tone. 
He  sat  down  very  obediently  till  the  house  was 
cleared.  Then  Laura  shut  the  door  in  triumph. 

“  Now,  we  will  be  cosey,”  said  she.  “  Come  out 
of  that  uncomfortable  chair,  you  dear  old  Blue¬ 
beard,  and  come  close  to  the  fire.  0  mamma, 
dear !  Is  n’t  it  nice  to  see  a  friend’s  face  again  ? 
We  are  so  tired  of  making  new  acquaintances,”  she 
added,  looking  to  Edward  for  sympathy. 

“  My  dear  child,”  interposed  Mrs.  Stalman, 
“  what  an  ungrateful  speech.  And  after  people 
have  been  so  kind,  and  given  you  so  many  in¬ 
vitations  !  ” 

“ Y^es,  I  know,  mamma,  dear;  but  it  seems  odd 
for  people  to  come  and  see  us  because  we  have  be¬ 
come  rich.  They  did  n’t  care  for  us  when  we  were 
not  rich.” 

“  The^  did  n’t  know  us  then,  my  dear ;  and  now 
Mrs.  Leith  has  introduced  them  to  ns,  and  it  is 
quite  a  chance,  even,  that  we  know  her.  A  most 
curious  thing,”  she  explained  to  Mr.  Pringleson. 
“  An  intimate  friend  of  poor  John  Tnstin’s  in  India, 
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who  saw  him  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  She 
happens  to  be  a  client  of  the  same  solicitor  who  is 
acting  for  us,  and  so  introduced  herself.” 

“  Very  curious,”  said  Mr.  Pringleson,  who  had 
got  into  a  dark  comer,  and  was  reflecting  that 
Laura  looked  rather  tired. 

“  If  you  had  come  in  a  little  sooner,”  pursued 
Mrs.  Stalman,  “  you  would  have  met  a  friend : 
Mrs.  Goldridge.” 

“  Yes,”  interposed  Laura,  “  and  we  are  very 
angry  that  you  never  told  us  more  about  her. 
She  sap  you  are  a  most  particular  iriend  of 
hers.” 

Mr.  Pringleson  presently  made  another  effort  to 
leave,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  and  dine,  as 
they  had  no  engagement  for  that  evening.  Uis  in- 
wanl  gratification  at  this  arrangement  was  some¬ 
what  damped  by  the  announcement :  “  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd.” 

“  Really,  it  is  too  bad  of  me,”  that  gentleman  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  came  in ;  “  you  ought  to  turn  me  out, 
after  my  coming  yesterday ;  but  I  really  could  n’t 
help  coining  up,  as  the  servant  said  you  were  in.  I 
intended  only  to  come  to  the  door  to  ask  if  1  had  left 
an  umbrella  here,  but  your  windows  looked  highly 
inviting,  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  rain.  AV'hy 
Pringleson!  How  do  you  do?  The  idea  of  your 
knowing  Pringleson !  ” 

“  The  idea  of  your  knowing  him  I  think  more  re¬ 
markable,”  said  Laura,  with  a  look  into  the  dark 
comer  where  he  sat. 

“  I  was  at  sehool  under  him,”  cried  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd.  “  1  used  to  look  up  to  him  awfully  in  those 
dap,  I  assure  you.” 

The  rain  now  beginning  to  announce  itself 
against  the  window-panes  very  noisily,  Mrs.  Stal¬ 
man,  under  the  influence  of  an  impulse,  framed  and 
uttered  a  proposal  which  she  would  ordinarily  have 
taken  a  week  to  decide  upon. 

“  It  b  terribly  wet,  Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr.  Prin¬ 
gleson  is  going  to  stay  and  dine  with  us,  en  fa- 
mille.  If  you  are  disengaged,  I  hope  you  will  stay 
too.” 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  delighted,  and  led  Miss  Stal¬ 
man  down  in  high  spirits. 

After  dinner,  neither  gentleman  appeared  conver¬ 
sationally  inclined,  and  both  repaired  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  so  soon,  that  they  found  Mrs.  Stalman  ex¬ 
amining  her  accounts.  An  excellent  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  had  imquentlv  enabled  Mr.  Pringleson  to 
be  of  great  service  to  Mrs.  Stalman,  who  was  not 
strong  on  that  head,  and  hitherto  he  had  always  been 
happy  to  assist  her.  To-night,  however,  when  his 
aid  was  once  more  called  in,  the  thought  struck  him 
that  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  an  inconven¬ 
ient  knowledge.  It  might  have  been  better  to  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  music ;  in  that  case,  he  could 
have  sat  by  Laura  in  the  back  drawing-room,  could 
have  played  her  accompaniments,  and  turned  her 
leaves.  Surely,  he  could  have  made  a  better  thing 
of  it  than  Mr.  Shepherd  was  making  of  his  songs ! 
Besides,  Mr.  Pringleson  had  not  come  there  to  do 
compound  addition,  and  listen  to  feeble  tenor  mel¬ 
ody. 


Mrs.  Stalman’s  reverential  opinion  of  Mr.  Prin¬ 
gleson  remained  unimpaired,  and  she  continued  to 
refer  all  her  difficulties  to  him  as  regularly  as  ever. 
But  what  was  more  important  still,  Laura  seemed  to 
welcome  him  now-a-days  with  almost  greater  cor¬ 
diality  than  before.  All  their  old  jokes  and  confi- 


their  old  jokes  and  confi¬ 


dences  were  religiously  preserved.  However  unex¬ 
pectedly  he  might  appear,  whatever  she  was  doing, 
she  always  found  him  out  in  a  second.  Even  when 
occupied  in  waltzing  with  Mr.  Shepherd  (a  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  her  older  friend  liked),  she 
always  smiled  at  him  over  her  partner’s  shoulder,  in 
a  way  that  all  but  compensated  him  for  the  vexation 
of  seeing  her  so  occupied. 

Mr.  Pringleson’s  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
Stalmans  soon  gave  rise  to  a  report  which  annoyed 
him  unaccount^l^.  He  had  always  considered  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  solicitor,  rather  an  underbred  person ; 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  when 
that  person  called  him  “  a  sly  fellow  who  knew  oa 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  and  who  was 
evidently  going  in  for  the  rich  widow  !  ”  This  vul¬ 
garity  was  quite  unpardonable.  Mrs.  Stalman  was 
a  good  five  years  older  than  he  was,  and  every  one 
knows  that,  given  a  man  and  woman  of  fort^,  the 
woman  is  decidedly  elderly  while  the  man  is  in  the 
prime  of  life.  After  all,  a  great  many  men  did 
marry  wives  who  were  much  younger  than  them¬ 
selves.  There  were  people  of  authority,  too,  who 
stoutly  affirmed  that  unless  there  were  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  seniority  on  the  husband’s  side,  the 
matrimonial  ship  would  probably  be  wrecked.  Mr. 
Pringleson  thought  of  these  things  continually.  Mrs. 
Stalman  would  often  interrupt  his  meditations  by 
endeavoring  to  get  up  a  conversation  with  him 
about  her  daughter’s  marrying ;  but  she  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  interest  him  in  the  subject. 

“  I  suppose  men  don’t  care  about  such  things  after 
a  certain  age,”  was  her  wise  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

So  no  conversation  had  been  held  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  when  one  day  Mr.  Pringleson  called  as  usual 
Only  Mrs.  Stalman  was  visible. 

“  Not  at  home  to  any  one  else,”  said  she  to  the 
servant.  *  Her  triumphant  tone  made  Mr.  Pringle¬ 
son  look  up  uneasily.  “  My  dear  friend,”  said  she, 
with  a  radiant  smile,  “  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  1 
I  have  expected  you  every  day  for  this  week  past. 

I  thought  of  writing,  but  I  did  n’t  know  what  to  do, 
quite.” 

“WeU?”  t 

“  Well !  My  dear  girl,  Laura,  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  There  1  Now  I  have  told  you,  I  feel  so 
relieved.  For  though  it  is  very  delightful  to  see 
them  so  happy,  still,  I  have  never  been  quite  easy. 
But  now  I  know  you  approve,  I  shall  be  as  happy 
as  they  are.” 

Mr.  Pringleson  had  been  balancing  his  hat  be¬ 
tween  his  knees.  It  fell  ofif  his  knees  and  he  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  and  then  carried  it  to  a  distant  table 
before  answering.  He  looked  very  serious  as  he 
returned  to  his  seat. 

“  You  have  not  told  me  who  he  is,  Mrs.  Stal¬ 
man.” 

“  Have  n’t  I  ?  Really  ?  But  I  am  so  excited 
and  agitated  that  I  am  always  making  mistakes. 
Mr.  Payne  Shepherd.  As  I  dare  say  you  will  have 
guessed.” 

“  Yes,”  said  he  getting  up  and  strolling  to  the 
ferns  in  the  back  room.  Mrs.  Stalman  was  called 
away,  and  in  her  absence  Laura  entered.  Mr. 
Pringleson  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and 
coming  hastily  forward  took  both  her  hands. 
»  Your  mother  has  told  me,”  was  all  he  could 
say. 

“  Has  she  ?  ”  cried  Laura,  the  color  coming  into 
her  cheeks.  “  And  I  so  wanted  to  tell  ^ou  myselfl 
I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  your  hearing  it  from 
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•ny  one  but  me,  so  I  would  not  let  nuunma  write. 
Are  you  glad,  Bluebeard  ?  ” 

“  No,  dear,”  said  he,  “  I  am  not  glad  to  think  of 
lOWDJ?  you.” 

“  As' if  you  could  lose  me  !  I  will  not  submit  to 
be  lost !  And  liesides,  you  mu*t  be  glad  because  I 
am  so  happy.  And  you  will  like  him  very  much,  1 
am  sure,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  He  wrote  very  bad  exercises,  Laura ;  I  don’t 
know  how  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it,”  said  he, 
trying  very  hard  to  smile. 

Ah !  ’t  was  hard  work.  Laura  made  no  secret 
of  her  love,  and  gloried  in  showing  it.  As  for  Mr. 
Shepherd,  Mr.  Pringleson  could  not  look  at  him  for 
a  sulliciently  long  time  together  to  see  how  much  or 
bow  little  he  might  be  in  love.  Yes.  It  was  hard 
work  to  appear  pleased  and  interested,  and  to  seem 
to  devote  long  hours  of  attention  to  Mrs.  Stalman’s 
discourses  1 

By  and  by  preparations  for  the  marriage  began 
to  be  talkeil  atout.  “  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  speak¬ 
ing  to  me  about  the  settlements,”  said  Mrs.  Stalman. 
“It  seems  there  will  have  to  be  trustees.  You  will 
be  one,  of  course  ?  ”  But  here  Mr.  Pringleson  was 
very  resolute.  “  I  would  far  rather  not  have  the 
tesponsibility.  A  pressing  occasion  has  arisen, 
too,  for  my  going  abroad.  I  must  go,  come  what 
will.” 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  August,  and  he 
went  abroad  in  July.  He  had  not  been  in  Paris 
since  that  early  visit,  on  his  return  from  which  he 
had  first  met  Laura.  He  went  on  through  Germany, 
perpetually  changing  the  scene  of  his  distress,  and 
trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  done  right  in 
leaving  no  address  behind  him  in  England,  so  that 
news  from  home  might  not  disturb  his  search  after 
trancjuillity.  Yet  after  all,  somehow  he  found  him¬ 
self  speaking  to  Mrs.  Goldridge,  who  turned  up  one 
day  at  Homburg,  and  inquiring  after  common 
friends  with  great  eagerness. 

“  Well,”  said  she,  after  some  talk :  “  I  have  been 
waiting  very  patiently  for  you  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  Stalmans ;  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  going  to 
be  as  close  as  ever.” 

“  I  have  been  away  longer  than  you  have,  and 
have  had  no  letters.  The  —  the  —  marriage  took 
place  in  August,  I  believe  ?  The  day  was  not  fixed 
when  1  left,  but  the  month  was.” 

Mrs.  Goldridge  openid  her  eyes  very  wide:  — 

“  fiood  gracious  f  Have  n’t  you  seen  Monday’s 
Times  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“Come  home  with  me,  and  let  me  show  it  to 


you.” 

She  would  not  tell  him  a  word  more,  but  con¬ 
veyed  him  to  her  lodgings,  produced  the  paper,  and 

Einted  out  an  announcement  under  the  head  of 
nriages,  in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom’s 
names  were  respectively:  Geraldine  Boyle  and  W. 
Payne  Shepherd. 

“  You  are  ill,  Mr.  Pringleson  1  ” 

“No,  no.  I  feel  the  heat  a  little.  Nothing, 
nothing.  How  long  have  you  known  of  this  ?  ” 

“  I  knew  nothing  of  it  before  I  saw  it  in  the 
paper.  Only  I  heard  before  I  left  home  that  the 
Myles  were  all  right  again.  It  appears  the  failure 
of  their  bank  was  a  false  report  .*  was,  after  all,  con¬ 
fined  to  some  comparatively  unimportant  losses. 
They  never  actually  stopped.” 


WithinTour  days,  Mr.  Pringleson  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Stalman’s  nouse.  It  was  night. 


“Miss  Stalman  is  very  ill  a-bed,  sir,”  arid  the 
servant,  “  and  missis  is  with  her.” 

“  Merely  say  I  am  here,  and  beg  Mrs.  Stalman 
not  to  come  down  on  any  account,  unless  it  is  quite 
convenient.” 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
servant  lighted  one  jet  of  gas  in  each  of  the  chande¬ 
liers  in  the  two  rooms.  They  looked  very  dismal 
under  this  aspect,  and  his  heart  ached  at  sight  of  a 
pile  of  Laura’s  songs,  which  had  been  carelessly 
heaped  together  by  a  servant.  The  top  one  bore 
her  name,  written  by  Shepherd,  and  from  a  little 
work-basket  on  the  table  a  piece  of  work  peeped 
out  which  she  had  been  doing  for  him,  and  over 
which  Edward  had  often  seen  her  smile. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  the  poor  mother 
came  in.  They  greeted  one  another  in  silence,  and 
she  sat  down  and  sobbed. 

Air.  Pringleson  rose  and  paced  the  room  for  a 
while. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  it,”  he  smd  at  last,  “  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  of  the  marriage.” 

“  O,  it  has  been  such  a  sad  business  !  Such  a  sad 
business !  I  thought  at  first  it  would  have  come 
right  if  only  you  had  been  here ;  but  now  I  see  it 
was  for  the  b^t.  I  am  glad  it  is  all  over,”  —  she 
spoke  angrily,  —  “for  he  is  a  false  and  mercenary 
villain.” 

Mr.  Pringleson  did  not  by  any  means  contradict 
her. 

“  He  appeared  in  his  real  character  when  they 
began  to  talk  about  the  settlements.  He  wanted 
more  money  than  the  trustees  would  allow,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  was  very  angry  about  it.  At  least,  I  think 
that  was  it.  At  any  rate  he  told,  first  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  then  me,  that  he  could  not  carry  out  the  mar¬ 
riage  on  such  terms.  He  went  away,  leaving  me  to 
break  it  to  her.  Ah,  my  friend,  my  Mend !  I  wantr 
ed  you  sadly  then." 

“  How  is  she  now  ‘i  ” 

“  Very  ill ;  but,  thank  God !  out  of  danger.” 

Does  she  speak  of  it  much  ?  ” 

“  Never.  She  never  mentions  his  name.” 

Many  would  have  seen  her  if  they  might,  some 
from  curiosity,  some  from  kindness ;  but  only  one 
person  was  admitted  to  see  her.  Day  after  day. 
Air.  Pringleson  sat  long  hours  with  her.  They 
never  sprae  of  the  trouble,  and  often  sat  silent; 
but  those  hours  were  the  most  precious  hours  in 
Laura’s  life.  “  O,  it  is  a  wondeiiul  thing  to  have 
a  triend !  ”  she  said  one  day  at  dusk,  as  he  sat  by 
her  couch.  She  added,  as  she  kissed  his  hand :  “I 
feel  so  comforted  when  you  are  here ;  you  seem  to 
understand  so.  Sometimes  I  think  you  must  have 
known  some  trouble  like  mine.” 

“  Yes,  dear  Laura,”  he  answered,  in  a  very  low 
voice.  “  Neither  you  nor  I  can  love  twice  1  ” 

But  the  questions  that  remain  to  be  propounded 
are,  whether  she  really  loved  but  once,  and  if  once, 
whom  ?  And  if  she  had  deceived  herself  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  she  loved  that  shallow  scoundrel,  whom 
did  she  love  when  she  undeceived  herself?  Guess  I 

As  for  Mr.  Pringleson ;  —  that  he  did  not  love 
twice,  and  that  he  never  tried  to  do  it,  can  be 
stated  on  oath.  And  yet  he  got  married,  mistrustfiil 
of  himself  in  that  wise,  as  he  had  been.  If  he  had 
been  mistrustful  of  himself,  whom  might  he  have 
married,  even  before  be  saw  himself  in  the  glass  and 
frmnd  he  was  forty-two  ?  Guess  1  And  whom  did 
he  most  happily  marry  after  all  ?  Guess  1  It  was 
not  Airs.  Stidman.  Guess  again  1 
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MAXIMILIAN’S  LITERARY  REMAINS. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  these  interestinf;  “  Re¬ 
mains,”  which,  it  is  said,  are  being  prepared  for  the 
press  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  have  now  been  published.  They  contain  a 
description,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  of  the  travels 
of  the  then  young  Archduke  (he  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  made  his  first  journey)  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Algiers,  between  the 
years  1851  and  1853.  The  book  is  full  of  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  young  writer  of  refined 
tastes  expresses  his  feelings  on  first  seeing  the 
finest  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and 
contains  many  pa.ssages  strongly  suggestive  of  that 
romantic  and  chivalrous  character  which  afterwards 
led  its  unfortunate  author  to  his  ruin.  In  regard  to 
manly  sports,  he  says  :  — 

“  I  like  games  in  which  the  original  nature  of 
man  is  shown  in  its  full  truth  better  than  the  ener¬ 
vating  and  indecent  amusements  of  our  luxurious 
modern  society.  Here  it  is  bulls  that  perish  ;  there 
the  spirit  and  the  soul  disappear  in  feeble  sentimen¬ 
tal  frivolity.  I  love  the  old  times.  I  do  not  deny 
it ;  not  the  times  when  men  lived  in  a  cloud  of  hair 
powder,  amid  wild  fiowers  and  maudlin  idyls,  but 
those  when  the  feeling  of  chivalry  was  developed 
in  tournaments;  when  brave  women  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  faint  and  ask  for  a  scent-bottle  on  seeing  a 
drop  of  blood ;  when  men  hunted  the  wild  boar 
and  the  bear  in  the  free  forest,  —  not,  as  now,  be¬ 
hind  a  barricade.  That  strong  age  brought  forth 
strong  children.  What  has  remained  to  us  from 
the  manly  sports  of  our  fathers  ?  It  is  not  hunting, 
for  what  we  call  hunting  is  to  send  a  fatal  ball  from 
a  safe  distance  at  a  tamed  boar.  There  remains 
only  war,  which  philanthropists,  notwithstanding 
their  thirty  years’  efibrts,  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  abolishing,  and  two  other  sports  which  are  still 
retained  by  two  peoples  who  have  not  yet  sunk  into 
effeminacy.  The  first  is  fox-hunting  in  England, 
in  which  men  expose  themselves  to  risks  that  are 
worthy  of  them,  and  shrink  from  nO  obstacle  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  goal ;  and  though  people 
say  it  is  unnecessary  to  endanger  one’s  life  for  so 
insignificant  an  object,  1  believe  that  those  who 
shrink  from  unnecessary  danger  will  not  find 
courage  where  it  is  indispensable.  The  other 
sport  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Spanish  bull-fight, 
which  is  a  true  national  game  of  the  olden  time. 
It  is  true  that  it  excites  the  sava^  passions  which 
are  innate  in  man,  but  it  also  excites  the  desire  to 
use  their  strength ;  and  he  who  takes  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  interest  in  such  scenes  will  not  want  inclina¬ 
tion  for  other  things,  and  will  at  least  not  perish  in 
apathy.  There  is  still  steadfast  and  proud  chivalry 
in  the  Spanish  character,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sport  which  has  descended  to  them  from  their  an¬ 
cestors,  the  Spaniards  are  pious  and  charitable.” 

Here  is  another  very  characteristic  passage. 
The  author  describes  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  a  storm  at  night  on  the  voyage  from  Naples 
to  Leghorn :  — 

“  Scarcely  had  I  fallen  asleep,  when  the  sudden 
falling  of  my  bookcase,  with  all  that  it  contained, 
awoke  me.  The  noise  was  extraordinary :  all  was 
dark.  I  felt  my  way  across  the  barricade  of  books 
and  ascended  to  the  quarter-deck.  1  must  here 
plead  guilty  to  a  little  weakness.  I  had  hidden  in 
my  cabin  one  of  the  storm-birds  which  had  been 
caught  the  day  before  yesterday,  intending,  in  my 
mania  for  animals,  to  keep  it  and  take  care  of  it. 


When  I  heard  the  storm,  however,  and  wave  after 
wave  rushed  over  the  ship,  the  superstition  about 
the  storm-bird  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  thought  that 
if  the  bird  remained  on  board  we  should  all  perish. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  animal  was  the  soul  of 
some  drowned  sailor,  so  I  fetched  it  from  my  cabin, 
covered  it  with  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  took  it 
on  board,  where  I  set  it  at  liberty.” 

We  will  close  this  brief  notice  with  one  more  ex¬ 
tract,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  romantic  and 
imaginative  temperament  of  the  unfortunate  Prince. 
He  describes  his  feelings  on  completing  the  ascent 
of  Vesuvius :  — 

“  I  was  now  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  felt  as 
if  I  were  lost.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  no  longer 
on  the  earth,  but  stood  on  the  frontier  wall  of  an¬ 
other  region.  I  felt  alone  in  all  this  horror  of  Na¬ 
ture,  in  this  silent  chaos.  A  mysterious  shudder 
came  over  me ;  if  my  friends  had  not  been  present  a 
nameless  fear  would  have  driven  me  from  the  spot. 

....  Even  a  less  terrible  scene  fills  the  visitor  with 
a  secret  terror  when  he  is  alone.  The  rush  of  a 
waterfall  from  rock  to  rock  then  induces  a  belief 
that  the  stream  is  drawing  him  towards  it,  and  if  the 
thunder  roars  in  the  sky  and  the  storm  rages  and 
the  lightning  draws  a  net  of  flame  around  him,  how 
his  heart  beats !  how  he  looks  round  wildly,  as  if 
each  thunderbolt  and  lightning-flash  were  meant  for 
him!  How  powerfully,  then,  must  the  sight  of 
Vesuvius  impress  him,  where  only  a  thin  crust  sep¬ 
arates  him  from  the  hot  lava,  —  a  crust  which  may 
crack  at  any  moment  But  when  several  men  come 
together,  each  feels  no  longer  solitary  in  presence  of 
Nature,  and  hurries  thoughtlessly  away  from  the 
horrid  scene.” 


FOOLISH  VIRGINS. 

The  heroines  of  the  London  season  —  the  fillies, 
we  mean,  who  have  been  entered  for  the  great  mat¬ 
rimonial  stakes,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
betting  —  have  by  this  time  exchanged  the  fast 
pleasures  of  the  town  for  the  vapid  pastimes  of  the 
country.  We  do  not,  of  course,  concern  ourselves 
with  those  poor  simple  girls  who  only  repeat  the  lives 
and  morals  of  old-fashioned  English  homes,  and  who 
are  too  respectable  and  too  modest  to  be  pointed  at  as 
the  girls  of  the  season.  We  speak  of  the  fast  sister 
hood  only.  After  three  months  of  egregious  dissipa¬ 
tion  they  enter  duly  upon  the  next  stage  of  their  reg¬ 
ular  yearly  alternations.  Three  months  of  headlong 
folly  are  succeeded  by  three  months  of  deadly  ennut. 
Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal.  The  pains 
and  weariness  of  moral  crapulousness  arise  in  nice 
proportion  to  the  passion  of  the  debauch.  It  is  a 
dismal  hour  when  we  look  on  the  withered  leaves 
of  last  night’s  garland.  The  lovely  and  unlovely 
beings  who  arc  now  living  depressed  days  far  from 
Belgravia  and  the  Row  have,  it  is  true,  but  joyless 
orgies  to  look  back  upon.  Their  pleasures  gave  but 
a  pinchbeck  joviality  after  all,  were  but  a  thin  lack¬ 
er  spread  over  mercenary  cares  and  heart-aching 
jealousies,  —  not  the  jealousies  of  passion,  but  the 
nipping  vulgar  vexation  with  which  a  shopkeeper 
trembles  lest  a  customer  should  go  to  his  rival  over 
the  way.  Still  there  was  excitement,  —  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  outdoing  a  rival  in  shamelessness  of  ap¬ 
parel,  in  reckless  abandonment  of  manner,  in  the 
unblushing  tolerance  of  impudent  speech,  in  all  the 
other  elements  of  ignoble  casino-emulation.  Above 
all,  there  was  the  tickling  excitement  o^  knowing 
that  all  this  was  in  some  sort  clandestine ;  that,  o»- 
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(ensibly,  and  on  the  surface,  things  looked  as  if  they  nuirried,  it  were  better  for  her  and  for  her  mother 
were  all  exhibiting  human  nature  at  its  stateliest,  also  if  she  had  never  been  bom,  or  had  been  cast 
most  dignified,  and  most  refined  pitch.  The  con-  with  a  millstone  round  her  neck  into  the  sea.  Whom 
gciousness  that  the  thin  surface  only  conceals  some  she  marries,  —  whether  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
of  the  worst  elements  of  character  in  full  force  and  father,  whether  a  pattern  of  imbecility,  whether  a 
activity  must  give  a  pleasantly  stinging  sensation  to  man  of  a  notoriously  debauched  character, — this 
an  acutely  cynical  woman.  However,  this  is  all  matters  not  a  jot.  Only  let  him  have  money, 
over  for  a  time.  For  a  time  the  half-dressed  young  This  being  the  conception  of  marriage,  and  marriage 
Mten.ads  of  the  season  will  be  found  clothed  and  in  being  the  aim  of  all  sagacious  up-bringing,  as  most 
their  right  minds.  And  what  sort  of  a  right  mind  men  unhappily  are  more  surely  taken  on  their 
is  it  ?  VVe  know  the  kind  of  preparation  which  they  animal  than  on  their  rational  side,  it  is  perfectly 
have  had  for  the  business  of  the  season,  —  for  flirt-  natural  that  you  should  strive  to  bring  up  a  worthy 
ing,  husband-hunting,  waltzing,  dressing  so  as  to  es-  family  of  attractive  young  animals.  And  let  us 
cape  the  regulations  of  the  police,  and  the  rest,  pause  upon  this.  If  the  idea  which,  even  at  its  best. 
For  this  their  training  has  been  perfect  But  wise  would  be  so  deplorably  imperfect,  were  rationally 
men  aoree  that  education  should  comprehend  train-  carried  out,  still  it  would  not  be  so  absolutely  pestl¬ 
ing  for  all  the  parts  of  life  equally,  —  for  pleasure  lent  and  debasing  as  it  is.  Physical  education, 
not  less  than  for  business,  for  hours  of  relaxation  as  rightly  practised,  is  a  fine  and  indispensable  process 
well  as  for  hours  of  strain  and  pressure,  for  leisure  in  right  living.  If  the  system  had  for  its  end  the 
just  as  much  as  for  active  occupation.  Education  rearing  of  really  robust  and  healthy  creatures,  it 
18  supposed  to  arm  us  at  every  point.  Nobody  in  would  mean  something.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
this  world  was  ever  perfectly  educated.  Everyliody  anybody  who  makes  a  tour  through  fashionable 
has  at  least  one  side  on  which  he  is  weak,  one  quar-  rooms  in  the  season  may  see  that,  in  a  vast  quantity 
ter  where  temptations  are  either  not  irresistible,  or  of  cases,  the  heroines  of  the  night  are  just  as  sorrily 
else  are  not  recognized  as  alluring  to  what  is  wrong,  ofi*  in  bodily  stamina  as  they  are  for  intellectual 
But  we  all  know  that  training,  though  never  perfect,  ideas  and  interests. 

can  make  the  diflerence  between  a  decently  right  Here  we  again  encounter  the  fundamental 
and  happy  life  and  a  bad,  corrupt  half-life,  or  no  blunder,  that  it  is  only  the  outside  about  which  we 
life.  What  does  training  do  for  the  nimble-footed  need  concern  ourselves.  Let  a  woman  be  well 
young  beauties  of  the  London  ball-room  ?  It  makes  dressed  (or  judiciously  undressed),  have  bright 
them  nimble-footed,  we  admit.  And  what  else  ?  eyes,  a  whitish  skin,  rounded  outlines,  and  that  suf- 
The  root-idea  of  the  training  of  girls  of  the  up-  fices.  All  this  a  wise  English  mother  will  certainly 
permost  class  in  this  country  is  perhaps  the  most  secure,  just  as  a  wise  Chinese  woman  will  take  care 
absolutely  shameless  that  ever  existed  anywhere  out  to  have  tiny  feet,  plucked  eyebrows,  and  black 
of  Circassia  or  Georgia.  It  puts  clean  out  of  sight  finger-nails.  If  you  go  into  a  nursei^  you  will  see 
the  notion  that  women  are  rational  beings  as  well  as  the  process  already  at  work.  The  little  girl,  who 
animals,  or  that  they  are  destined  to  be  the  compan-  would  fain  exercise  her  young  limbs  by  manifold 
ions  of  men,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  also  something  rude  sprawlings  and  rushings  hither  and  thither, 
more  than  animals.  It  takes  the  mind  into  account  and  single  combats  with  her  brethren,  is  tricked 
only  as  an  occasionally  useful  accident  of  body.  The  out  in  ribbons  and  gay  firocks,  and  bid  sit  still  in 
mind  ought  to  be  developed  a  little,  and  in  such  a  solemn  decorum.  With  every  year  of  her  growth 
way  as  to  make  the  body  more  piquant  and  attract-  this  principle  of  attention  to  outside  trickeries  and 
ire.  Like  the  candle  inside  a  Chinese  lantern,  it  fineries  is  more  rigidly  pursued.  Less  and  less 
may  serve  to  light  up  and  show  to  advantage  the  every  year  are  the  nerves  and  muscles,  the  restless 
pretty  devices  outside.  But  the  outside  is  the  im-  activities  of  arms  and  legs,  exercised  and  made  to 
jmrtant  thing,  and  the  inside  only  incidentally.  In-  purvey  new  vigor  to  the  life.  The  blood  is  al- 
sipidity  of  mind  is  perhaps  a  trifle  objectionable,  lowed  to  grow  stagnant.  The  life  of  the  woman, 
because  there  are  a  few  young  men  of  property,  who  even  as  mere  animal,  becomes  poor  and  morbid  and 
dislike  insipidity,  and  who,  therefore,  might  be  lost  artificial.  By  dint  of  much  attention  and  many 
from  the  toils  in  consequence.  It  is  a  crotchet  and  devices,  the  outside  of  the  body  is  maintained 
an  eccentricity  in  a  man  to  desire  a  wife  with  a  bright  comely  in  the  eyes  of  people  whose  notions  of  come- 
mind,  but  since  there  are  such  persons,  it  is  just  as  liness  are  thoroughly  artificial  and  sophisticated, 
well  to  pay  a  slight  attention  to  the  mind  in  odd  But  how  can  there  be  any  health  with  high  eating, 
moments  when  one  is  not  engwed  upon  the  more  little  exercise,  above  all  with  the  mind  left  absolute- 
urgent  business  of  the  body.  I^u  don’t  know  what  ly  vacant  of  all  interests  ?  The  Belgravian  mother 
may  happen,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  most  eligible  does  not  even  understand  the  miserable  trade  she 
parti  of  a  season  may  dislike  the  idea  of  taking  a  has  chosen.  She  is  as  poor  a  physical  trainer  as 
female  idiot  to  wife.  Still,  it  would  be  absurd  to  she  is  poor  morally  and  intellectually, 
change  the  entire  system  of  up-bringing  for  our  girls  The  truth  is  that  in  a  human  being,  even  from 
merely  because  here  and  there  a  man  has  a  distaste  the  physical  point  of  view,  it  is  rather  a  dangerous 
for  a  fool.  thing  to  ignore  the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  Na- 

The  majority  of  men  are  incapable  of  gauging  ture  resents  being  ignored.  If  you  do  not  cultivate 
power  of  intellect  and  fineness  of  character.  But  her,  she  will  assuredly  avenge  herself.  If  you  do 
the  veriest  blockhead  and  simpleton  who  ever  lounged  not  get  wheat  out  of  your  piece  of  ground,  she  will 
in  a  door-way  or  lisped  in  Fall  Mall  can  tell  a  fine  abundantly  give  you  tares.  And  there  can  be  no 
woman  when  he  sees  her,  and  is  probably  able  other  rule  expressly  invented  for  the  benefit  of 
to  find  pleasure  and  hope  in  the  spectacle.  It  is  fashionable  young  women.  Their  moral  nature,  if 
these  blockheads  and  simpletons  who  thus  set  the  nobody  ever  taught  them  to  keep  an  eager  eye 
mode.  They  fix  the  standard  of  fashionable  female  upon  it,  is  soon  overgrown,  either  with  flaunting 
education.  Education,  or  the  astounding  modern  poison  plants,  or  at  best  with  dull  gray  moss.  The 
conception  of  it,  means  preparation  of  gi^  for  the  parent  dreams  that  the  daughter’s  mind  is  all  swept 
marriage  market.  If  a  girl  does  not  get  well  and  garnished.  Lo,  there  are  seven  or  any  other 
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number  of  devils  that  have  entered  in  and  taken 
possession,  more  or  less  permanent  The  human 
creature  who  has  never  been  thonght  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  ri^ht  and  wholesome  will,  in 
ninetr-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  what  is  wrong  and  unwholesome.  You  can¬ 
not  keep  minds  in  a  state  of  vacuum.  A  girl,  like 
anybody  else,  will  obey  the  bent  of  the  character 
which  has  l)een  given,  either  by  the  education  of 
design  or  the  more  usual  education  of  mere  acci¬ 
dental  experience.  Everything  dej^nds,  in  the  or- 
I  dinary  course  of  things,  upon  the  general  view  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  life  which  you  succeed,  de¬ 
liberately  or  by  hazard,  in  creating.  A  girl  is  not 
taught  that  marriage  has  grave  moral  and  rational 
purposes,  itself  being  no  more  than  a  means.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  always  figured  in  her  eyes  as  an 
end,  and  as  an  end  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  a 
moral  and  rational  companionship.  It  is,  she  fan¬ 
cies,  the  gate  to  some  sort  of  paradise,  whose  myste¬ 
rious  joys  are  not  to  be  analyzed.  She  forgets  that 
there  are  no  such  swift^ximing  spontaneous  para¬ 
dises  in  this  world,  where  the  future  can  never  be 
aify  more  than  the  child  of  the  present,  indelibly 
stamped  with  every  feature  and  line  of  its  parent. 
This  castle-building,  however,  is  harmless.  If  it 
does  not  strengthen,  still  it  does  not  absolutely  im¬ 
poverish  or  corrupt,  characters.  Of  some  castle- 
buihling,  one  cannot  say  so  much.  Character  is 
assuredly  corrupted  by  avaricious  dreams  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  road  to  material  opulence  and  luxury. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  depraved  bnxxlings 
which  may  come  to  an  empty  and  undirected  mind. 
If  the  emotions  and  the  intellect  are  not  tended 
and  trained,  they  will  run  to  an  evil  and  evil-prop¬ 
agating  se^.  Rooted  and  incurable  frivolity  is 
t^  beet  that  can  come  of  it;  corruption  is  the 
worst. 

People  madly  suppose  that  goin^  to  church,  or 
giving  an  occasional  blanket  to  a  sick  old  woman, 
will  suffice  to  implant  a  worthy  conception  of  the 
aims  of  life.  At  this  moment,  some  mothers  are 
perhaps  believing  that  the  dull  virtue  of  the  country 
will  in  a  few  days  redress  the  balance  which  had 
been  too  much  discomposed  by  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  the  town.  As  if  one  strong  set  of  silly  interests 
and  emotions  could  be  efiaci^  at  will  by  simple 
change  of  scene,  without  substitution  of  new  inter¬ 
ests  and  emotions.  E.xcess  of  frivolous  excitement 
is  not  repaired  or  undone  by  excess  of  mere  blank¬ 
ness  and  nothingness.  The  dreariness  of  the  virtue 
of  the  vUUggiatura  is  as  noxious  as  the  whirl  of  the 
mercenary  and  little  virtuous  period  of  the  season. 
Teach  young  women  from  their  childhood  upwards 
that  marriage  is  their  single  career,  and  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  that  they  should  look  upon  every  hour  which  is 
not  spent  in  promoting  this  sublime  end  and  aim  as 
BO  much  subtracted  from  life.  Penetrated  with  un¬ 
wholesome  excitement  in  one  part  of  their  existence, 
they  are  penetrated  with  killing  ennui  in  the  next 
If  mothers  would  only  add  to  their  account  of 
marriage  as  the  end  of  a  woman’s  existence  —  which 
may  be  right  or  it  may  not —  a  definition  of  marriage 
as  an  association  with  a  reasonable  and  reflective 
being,  thejr  would  speedily  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
present  miserable  system.  To  the  business  of  find¬ 
ing  a  husband  a  young  lady  would  then  add  the  not 
less  important  business  of  making  herself  a  rational 
person,  instead  of  a  more  or  less  tastefully  decorated 
doll  with  a  passion  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  She 
might  awaken  to  the  &:t,  which  would  at  first 
startle  her  very  much  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a  great 


portion  of  a  universe  outside  her  own  circle  and 
her  own  mind. 

This  simple  discovery  would  of  itself  effect  a  rev¬ 
olution  that  might  transform  her  fh>m  being  an 
insipid  idiot  into  a  tolerably  rational  being.  As  it 
is,  the  universe  to  her  is  only  a  collection  of  rich 
bachelors  in  search  of  wives,  and  of  odious  rivals 
who  are  contending  with  her  for  one  or  more  of 
these  too  wary  prizes.  All  high  social  aims,  fine 
broad  humanizing  ways  of  surveying  life,  are  un¬ 
known  to  her,  or  else  appear  in  her  eyes  as  the 
worship  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philosopher.  She  thinks  of  nothing  except  her  pri¬ 
vate  affairs.  She  is  indifferent  to  politics,  to  litera¬ 
ture,  —  in  a  word,  to  anything  that  reejuires  thought. 
She  reads  novels  of  a  kind,  because  novels  are  all 
about  love,  and  love  had  once  something  to  do  with 
marriage,  her  own  peculiar  and  absorbing  business.  | 
Beyond  this  her  mind  does  not  stir.  Any  more  pos¬ 
itively  gros-s  state  one  cannot  imagine.  There  are 
women  who  are  by  accident  more  degraded  phys¬ 
ically.  Mutatis  mutandis,  there  are  none  more  de¬ 
graded,  morally  and  intellectually,  than  those 
whose  minds  are  constantly  bent  upon  marriage  at 
all  cost,  and  with  anybody,  however  decrepit,  how¬ 
ever  silly,  and  however  evil,  who  can  make  a  settle-  | 
ment 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  | 

The  French  papers  report  the  death  of  Madame  } 
Victorien  Sardou,  wife  oi  the  celebrated  dramatic  I 
author.  | 

M  Theodore  Rodsseau,  the  eminent  French  | 
landscape  ptainter  and  gold  medallist  of  the  Ex-  i 
hibition,  has  been  struck  with  paralysis  of  the  left  ; 
side.  I 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  the  Abbe  i 

Zantadeschi,  the  climate  of  Catania  is  the  most  | 

agreeable  in  the  world,  and  the  one  best  adapted 
to  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  affections. 

Amoxo  the  literary  persons  named  in  the  French 
official  journal  as  having  obtained  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  is  Mr.  Spiers,  Professor  of  English 
at  the  ^ktole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussdes,  and  author 
of  the  English  and  French  dictionary  which  bears 
his  name. 

AIatthew  Arnold’s  new  volume  of  poems  re¬ 
ceives  great  praise  from  the  leading  London  jour¬ 
nals.  The  London  Review  says,  that  “  Mr.  Arnold’s 
New  Poems,”  are  marked  by  such  beauties  of  de¬ 
scription  and  thought,  and  such  power  of  sut,  as 
we  can  find  in  no  other  living  poet  but  Tennyson.” 

The  deaths  fVom  cholera  in  Italy  this  year  have 
already  been  very  numerous.  It  appears  from  offi¬ 
cial  reports  that  between  the  Ist  of  January  and  the 
15th  of  July  there  were  no  less  than  63,370  cases, 
32,094  of  which  terminated  fatally.  The  disease 
was  most  prevalent  at  Girgenti,  in  Sicily,  where 
16,014  persons  were  attacked,  and  7,310  died. 

M.  R.  Radau,  in  an  article  on  the  quickness  of 
volition,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  likens  the 
body  of  an  animal  to  a  telegraphic  network,  along 
which  messages  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro. 
For  instance,  he  says,  when  a  whale  is  harpooned 
the  nerve  affected  instantly  telegraphs  to  the 
creature’s  l»wn,  “  Harpoon  in  tail.”  Upon  which 
the  brain  telegraphs  b^k,  “Jerk  tail  and  upset 


tjost”  But  as  these  oommunications  occupy,  ac- 
goiding  to  M.  Radau’s  calculations,  a  couple  of 
leconds,  there  is  time  fcnr  the  men  in  the  boat  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tail  before  it  begins  to  lash 
the  water. 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  occasionally  contains 
tome  very  neat  specimens  of  old  news.  This  for 
instance,  from  a  late  number  of  that  journal : 
“  Musicians  will  hear  with  interest  of  the  progress 
of  organ-playing  in  the  United  States.  A  large 
new  organ  has  just  been  completed  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  and  has  been  OMnt^  before  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  assemblage  of  listeners.” 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  as  is  well  known,  is  pas- 
Bonately  fond  of  the  theatre.  He  constantly  makes 
presents  to  those  actors  or  actresses  or  singers  who 
excel  in  the  performance  of  a  favorite  part.  His 
Majesty  recently  sent  a  large  nosegay  of  fresh  alpine 
roses  to  Fraiilein  Mallinger  of  the  Munich  Opera, 
with  a  small  note  lying  among  the  flowers,  saying 
“  that  be  had  gathered  them  himself.” 

A  PETITION  is  now  being  signed  by  the  French 
exhibitors  and  the  population  of  Paris  to  beg  that 
the  Palace  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  as  well  as  the 
gardens  around  it,  should  not  be  done  away  with, 
but  preserved  as  they  are.  On  the  other  side,  the 
military  authorities  are  most  anxious  that  the  Champ 
de  Mars  should,  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition,  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  former  use,  —  viz.  the  drilling,  reviews, 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  garrisoned  around 
Paris. 

The  Figaro  speaks  of  a  little  revolution  which  is 
sud  to  have  occurred  in  the  household  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  It  says:  “M.  Monnier,  his  preceptor, 
cannot  agree  with  the  Prince’s  governor.  General 
Frossard,  and  has  consequently  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  Emperor  is  believed  to  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  capacity  and  scientific  attainments  of 
the  general,  who  has  himself  educated  his  two  sons 
so  well  that  they  have  passed  through  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School  with  great  success.  The  Emperor  is  said 
to  have  accepted  the  resignation  of  M.  Monnier, 
and  given  the  complete  control  to  the  General.  The 
education  of  the  young  Prince  Is  to  receive  a  decid¬ 
edly  scientific  direction.” 

“  M.  DE  Dre YSE,”  the  Erfhrth  Gazette  states,  “  has 
invented  a  new  rifle  which  throws  grenades  or  ex¬ 
plosive  bullets,  and  which  is  shortly  to  be  tried  at 
Spandau.  It  is  a  breech-loader,  on  the  system  of 
the  needle-gun,  and  sends  the  missiles  to  a  great 
distance  and  with  extraonlinary  effect.  Its  indirect 
fire  against  fixed  covered  targets  Is  affirmed  to  pro¬ 
duce  most  surprising  results.  The  grenade,  when 
fille<l  and  ready  for  use,  is  perfectly  safe  in  the 
pocket,  and  so  delicate  in  its  construction  that,  once 
it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  it  will  burst  in 
passing  through  even  a  sheet  of  paper.  On  ex- 
ploiling,  the  fragments  produce  most  disastrous 
effects,  scattering  over  a  space  of  five  feet  by  three. 
The  rifle  is  light  and  easily  handled.” 

“  Jeames,”  writing  from  Ems,  sends  the  following 
anecdote  to  one  of  the  London  papers :  “  The  King 
of  Prussia,  who  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  that  water¬ 
ing-place,  was  smoking  nis  cigar  the  other  evening 
in  the  Kurhaus,  when  a  young  Wallachlan,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  King’s  person  stopped  him  on  the 
stairs  and  asked  him  very  politely  for  a  light.  His 


Majesty  at  once  held  out  his  cigar,  but  as  the  Wal- 
lachian  was  lighting  his  own  inra  it,  be  found  him¬ 
self  suddenly  seized  by  the  King’s  two  orderly 
officers,  who  were  alarmed  and  surprised  at  the  Im¬ 
proper  familiarity  of  the  young  man.  The  King  at 
once  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  released.  But,” 
says  Jeames,  “  when  the  Wallachian  discovered  the 
liberty  he  had  unconsciously  taken,  he  was  struck 
dumb,  and  left;  Ems  that  same  evening.” 

There  is  a  life-raft  now  exhibiting  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  says  the  Spectator,  which  appears  tor  its 
purpose  to  be  nearly  perfect.  It  is  the  invention  of 
an  American,  and  consists  of  three  cylinders  of  gutta 
percha  24  feet  In  length  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  in¬ 
flated  with  air  and  lashed  to  light  planks,  above 
which  rise  two  light  masts  and  sails.  An  iron  locker 
can  be  placed  on  deck  for  stores,  and  then  with  a 
board  amidships  to  act  as  a  sliding  keel,  and  a  rudder, 
the  craft  is  fit  for  duty.  Three  Americans  started  in 
her  from  New  York,  and  in  spite  of  tremendous  seas 
she  reached  Cowes  in  forty-three  days  in  perfect 
safety.  If  all  is  true  that  is  said  of  the  vessel,  the 
problem  of  the  best  lifeboat  to  carry  in  sea-going 
ships  would  appear  to  be  completely  solved. 

'The  Vienna  actress,  Fraiilein  Gallmeyer,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Viennese  public  and  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  theatre,  was  desirous  of  breaking  off  the 
engagement  which  obliged  her  to  return  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  In  such  theatrical  contracts,  however,  marriage 
alone  authorizes  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  manager  and  actor.  As  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  Fraiilein  Gallmeyer  resolved  to  marry,  and  chose 
for  her  purpose  an  insignificant  individual  of  the 
Pesth  Theatre,  where  she,  at  the  time,  was  playing. 
The  agreement  was  made  between  the  parties,  that, 
on  leaving  the  church  door,  they  were  to  separate, 
one  to  go  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  never 
to  meet  again ;  nor  was  the  soi-disanl  to  have  any 
conjugal  claim  on  his  wife.  For  this  mere  cession 
of  his  name,  Fraiilein  Gallmeyer  has  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money.  All  was  settled,  and  the  “  happy  day  ” 
even  fix^.  But  when  the  time  drew  near,  she  {re¬ 
ferred  changing  her  mind  to  changing  her  name,  and 
sent  to  her  intended  the  usual  theatrical  excuse  for 
non-attendance,  —  “  that  she  was  hoarse,  and  could 
not  come  to  be  married  ” ;  and  thus  put  off,  sine  die, 
the  prearranged  wedding. 

The  Paris  corre6{)ondent  of  the  London  Star 
says :  “  The  trial  of  Madame  Frigard  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  widow  Mertens,  oneKif  the  most  celebrated 
graniles  lorettes  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  deejiest  sensation  and  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  all  over  the  country.  Perha|)s,  the  most 
amusing  and  the  most  curious  incident  of  this  cause 
c^'ebre  is  the  discovery  and  seizure  made  by  the 
|)olice  of  all  the  cartes  de  visile  of  the  hundreds  of 
admirers  of  the  modem  Phyrae,  who,  one  and  all, 
had  their  photographs  taken  to  embellish  her  mu¬ 
seum  of  contem|)orary  lovers.  The  unpleasantness 
of  this  affair  is  that  the  papers  now  freely  publish 
the  names  of  the  suitors  of  this  woman.  These 
names,  indeed,  were  read  aloud  before  the  court, 
and  this  gives  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  under¬ 
currents  of  Parisian  life.  I  cannot  help  noticing  the 
diversity  of  ranks  and  stations,  of  tem|)ers  and 
opinions,  of  ages  and  education  that  are  here  repre¬ 
sented  In  this  strange  museum.  Another  thing 
which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  is  that  married 
men,  landlords  and  proprietors,  have  contributed 
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more  than  young  men  or  bachelors  to  adorn  with 
their  photographs  the  residence  of  this  unfortunate 


Our  correspondent  in  Vienna  writes :  “  As 
long  as  the  Sultan  was  in  Vienna  his.presence  en¬ 
grossed  every  one’s  attention.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  sights  was  a  review  held  on  a  field  near 
Schonbrunn,  where  he  appeared  with  a  numerous 
oriental  suite  in  magnificent  and  rare  dresses.  The 
Circassian  warriors  who  were  with  him  attracted  the 
wondering  gaze  of  all  present 

“  Once  when  in  the  Theatre  with  his  little  son, 
the  child  at  a  part  which  greatly  delighted  him, 
turned  round  to  some  high  dignitary  in  attendance, 
and  seemed  asking  for  something  which  he  had 
greatly  at  heart.  There  was  a  momentary  debate, 
and  the  officer  in  question  left  the  box  and  returned 
with  a  Nubian,  who  stood  behind  the  child  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  performance.  The  little  prince  was  evi¬ 
dently  so  delighted  with  the  fairy  spectacle  on  the 
stage,  that  he  wanted  his  favorite  attendant  to  share 
his  pleasure  and  asked  permission  for  him  to  do  so. 

“  A  good  anecdote,  characteristic  of  Viennese 
wit,  is  just  now  circulating.  Cardinal  llanschen,so 
it  is  related,  in  an  audience  which  he  had  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  begged  his  Majesty  to  do  something  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  position  of  Christians  in  his 
dominions.  ‘  Even  at  the  present  time,’  said  the 
Cardinal,  ‘  every  Christian  is  termed  dog  :  Christian 
dog.'  ‘  TTiat  is  true,’  replied  the  Sultan,  ‘  but  as 
a  set-off  to  this,  here  in  Vienna  every  second  or 
third  dog  in  the  streets  is  called  “  Sultan.”  ’  ” 

Since  the  Empress  Charlotte  has  been  transferred 
fix)m  Miramar  to  Brussels  the  two  medical  men  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  attached  to  her  person  and 
charged  with  the  treatment  of  her  case  nave  been 
replaced  by  a  Belgian  physician  celebrated  for  the 
cures  he  has  effected  of  persons  regarded  as  hope¬ 
lessly  insane,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  case 
of  the  distinguished  patient  confided  to  his  care  new 
remedies  may  triumph  over  that  mysterious  illness 
which,  after  having  destroyed  the  Empress  Char¬ 
lotte’s  reason,  still  menaces  the  remainder  of  her 
days.  A  writer  in  the  Figaro,  M.  d’ Auvergne,  con¬ 
siders  the  present  the  proper  moment  for  making 
known  the  opinions  of  well-informed  Mexicans  on 
the  subject  of  the  Empress’s  illness,  which  may  be 
said,  by  depriving  Maximilian  of  his  ablest  coun¬ 
sellor,  to  have  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prince.  M.  d’ Auvergne  says  :  — 

“  I  have  under  my  eyes  several  letters  of  different 
dates,  written  by  persons  in  whose  veracity  I  have 
the  most  entire  confidence  by  reason  of  their  position 
and  long  experience  in  Mexico.  Here  are  a  few 
passages  from  this  correspondence  :  ‘  Do  not  doubt 
for  one  instant  that  this  madness  is  the  result  of  a 
crime  the  contemplated  commission  of  which  was 
known  beforehand.  The  two  enclosed  extracts  from 
South  American  newspapers,  which  speak  of  the 
Empress  having  been  seized  with  attacks  of  insanity 
on  board  the  packet-boat  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  happened,  will  be  a  revelation  for  you.  Even 
if  symptoms  of  insanity  had  at  this  time  manifested 
themselves,  the  circumstance  could  not  have  been 
known  on  this  continent  when  the  Empress  was  still 
at  sea.’ 

“  Another  letter  says :  ‘  Her  Majesty  was  warned 
W  a  notice  found  in  her  dressing-case  at  Vera 
Cruz  that  her  life  was  menaced  by  the  hand  of  a  so- 


called  friend.  She  nevertheless  embarked  without 
showing  the  slightest  outward  sign  of  mistrust.  She 
however,  avoided  being  alone  with  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  suite  throughout  the  voyage.  She  took 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  repasts  served  on  board 
the  ship,  and  one  day  even  refused  a  cup  of  choco¬ 
late  which  had  been  specially  prepared  lor  her.  It 
is  certain  that  she  mistrusted  the  persons  around  her 
either  from  some  instinct  of  her  own  or  by  reason  of 
the  caution  she  had  received,  and  which  some  time 
later  she  unfortunately  neglected.’ 

“  ‘  The  poisoning,’  siiys  another  letter,  ‘  was  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  Empress’s  voyage  to  Rome. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  previous  attempt  having 
been  made,  and  if  one  had  been  made  it  must  have 
proved  abortive.  A  second  dose  was  no  doubt  given 
the  night  before,  or  the  morning  of  the  audience  at 
the  Vatican.  A  few  grains  more,  and  death  would 
have  been  inevitable.  I  find  in  the  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  European  newspapers  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  poison  of  the  Vaudoux.’  ” 


RACHEL. 

Sprung  fhim  the  blood  of  trael’s  scattered  race, 
At  a  mean  inn  in  German  Aarau  bom. 

To  forms  from  antieme  Greece  and  Rome  uptorn. 
Tricked  out  with  a  Parisian  speech  and  face. 
Imparting  life  renewed,  old  classic  grace ; 

Then  soothing  with  thy  Christian  strain  forlorn, 
A-Kempis !  her  departing  soul  outworn. 

While  by  her  bedside  Hebrew  rites  have  place ;  — 
Ah !  not  the  radiant  spirit  of  Greece  alone 
She  had,  —  one  power,  which  made  her  breast  its 
home ! 

In  her,  like  us,  there  clashed  contending  powers, 
Germany,  France,  Christ,  Moses,  Athens,  Rome! 
The  strife,  the  mixture  in  her  soul,  are  ours ; 

Her  genius  and  her  glory  are  her  own. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  OLD  COIN. , 

A  MA88T  lump  of  brass  and  bronze. 

Moulded  by  ponderous  blow  on  blow. 

For  Nero  or  Vespasian’s  son. 

In  ages  dim  and  long  ago. 

A  cruel  mouth,  a  swinish  chin, 

A  wolfish  eye,  almost  erased ; 

But  half  the  date,  —  a  victory,  — 

Two  words,  and  those  almost  defaced. 

Where  is  the  Golden  Palace  now 
That  on  the  Palatine  arose  ? 

Where  are  the  statue-guarded  doors  ? 

Where  are  the  temple-porticos  ? 

For  disks  of  metal  shaped  like  this. 

Swords  have  been  drawn  and  Lethe  crossed ; 
For  this,  in  greedy  hope,  men’s  souls 
Have  been  by  passions  tempest-tossed. 

This  is  Ambition’s  rich  reward ; 

This  is  a  buried  Csesar’s  fame : 

Upon  a  lump  of  rusty  bronze. 

The  two  thirds  of  a  doubtful  name. 
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